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T is said of the State of Indiana that it has more politics 
| to the square inch than any other State in the Union. Hon. 
Louis T. Michener, Attorney-general of the State, writes an inter- 
esting article for FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, which 
will appear next week, on the topic, “ Legislative Usurpation 
in Indiana,” which will attract much attention, and for which 


Mr. Michencr no doubt will hold himself fully responsible. 


SHOULD OCEAN POSTAGE BE REDUCED? 

HEN, in October, 1883, at a banquet given to 

Hon. William R. Grace and myself in Lon- 

don, I advocated cheaper ocean postage, some of 

the officials connected with the Post-oflice Depart- 

ment at Washington were pleased to look upon me 

as a visionary. They intimated that | had ceased to 

be a practical man of affairs, and had wandered off 
into the world of fancy. 

But every proposed reform has met with ridicule 
at the outset. Cicero made merry over the change 
in the Roman calendar, although through neglect in 
regulating the same the lunar year was sixty-five 
days in advance of the sun—the winter was really 
the autumn, the spring the winter, and the summer 
solstice fell at the beginning of September. So in 
England, when Lord Chesterfield proposed to make 
the year begin on the Ist of January instead of the 
25th of March, as had been the custom previous to 
1751, the timid Duke of Newcastle told him that he 
hated “new-fangled things”; that he had better not 
meddle with things so long established. When Elias 
Howe finally succeeded in making a sewing-machine 
capable of sewing a few stitches, he engaged a tailor 
to come to his place and arrange some cloth for sew- 
ing, and give his opinion of the quality of the work 
done by the machine. The comrades of the tailor 
dissuaded him from going, alleging that a sewing- 
machine, if it worked well, must necessarily reduce 
the fraternity of tailors to beggary, and the tailors 
stuck to this conviction for the next ten years. The 
first machine would, probably, like the early mills of 
England, have been destroyed by violence but for 
another fixed opinion of the tailors, which was that 
no machine could be made that would really answer 
the purpose. It will,surprise some to learn that 
when coal was first introduced into London as a fuel 
very serious objection was made to its use. So deter- 
mined was the Government to suppress what was re- 
garded as an intolerable nuisance, that a law was 
passed making the burning of coal a capital offense, 
and it is recorded that one man at least was executed 
under that law. 4 

And how was postal reform received ? Macaulay 
tells us that during the reign of Charles IT. an enter- 
prising citizen of London, William Dockwray, set 
up, at great expense, a penny-post, which delivered 
letters and parcels six times a day in the busy and 
crowded streets near the Exchange, and four times a 
day in the outskirts of the capital. This improve. 
ment was, as usual, strenuously resisted. The porters 
complained that their interests were attacked, and 
tore down the placards in which the scheme was an- 
nounced to the public. The excitement caused by 
Godfrey’s death and by the discovery of Coleman’s 
papers was then at its height. A cry was therefore 
raised that the penny-post was a popish contrivance. 
The great Dr. Oates, it was affirmed, had hinted a 
suspicion that the Jesuits were at the bottom of the 
scheme, and that the bags, if examined, would be 
found full of treason. The utility of the enterprise 
was, however, so great and obvious that all oppo- 
sition proved fruitless, 

And when Sir Rowland Hill proposed his system 
of penny postage in England, about fifty years ago, 
the Government adopted his views reluctantly. The 
clear-headed and witty Rev. Sydney Smith was op- 
posed to the new scheme, and temperate statesmen 
such as the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
saw “great danger and little good” in the project. 
A committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
examine into “the mode recommended of charging 
and collecting postage, in a pamphlet published by 
Mr. Rowland Hill,” had accumulated 12,000 questions 
and answers, as a result of their examination of a 
great number of mercantile and other authorities, 
before they reported that the project was feasible, 
and deserving of a trial under legislative sanction. 
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As Herbert Spencer has said, all improvements in 
any established institution have come from the out- 
side, and never from the inside, and in spite of those 
who are within the institution, and who, above all 
persons in the world, it would scem, ought to per- 
ceive the need and value of any changes that might 
be suggested, 

Cheaper ocean postage is directly in the line of 
the world’s progress. Naturally such a reform would 
bezin between Great Britain and the United States, 
the principal English - speaking nationalities. The 
number of letters passing between these two coun- 
tries is growing every year. When I held the posi- 
tion of Postmaster of New York, in 1873, it was con- 
sidered a heavy day for the English outgoing mail if 
it reached 20,000 letters. According to custom, a 
count of mail matter exchanged with foreign coun- 
tries was made during seven days of October, 1886, 
Here are the latest 
Number 


and seven days of April, 1887. 
reports of the kind before me. They show : 
of prepaid letters sent, 38,540,712 ; number of pre- 
paid letters received, 32,957,492 ; number of postal- 
cards received, 1,647,318 ; prepaid postage on letters 
sent, $1,638,813.57 ; prepared postage on printed 
matter, $503,642.96. 

During my recent visit abroad, Mr. Rich, the Post- 
master at Liverpool, whom I regard as one of the 
ablest post-office officials in the world, told me that 
he, as a clerk in the British post-office, when a boy, 
put the foreign mail on board the steamship (reat 
Western, about the year 1840, and it amounted at 
that time to a couple of sacks; in the present day it 
amounts to five or six truck-loads. 

The total weight, in grams, of the mails dispatched 
to foreign countries during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1888, was 291,888,022, or 643,616 pounds, repre- 
senting letters and postal-cards, and 1,370,971,363, 
or 3,022,992 pounds, representing other articles. 
The percentage of mail matter dispatched to different 
countries is thus represented, the calculation being 
based on an actual count of the articles contained in 
the mails, made during two weeks of the year: Great 
Britain, 51.22; Germany, 20.27; France, 7.60; Italy, 
4.41; Norway, 1.44; Switzerland, 2.28; Cuba, 8.67; 
United States of Colombia, 5.51; Chili, 3.86; Mex- 
ico, 2.99. 

My proposition is, that the rate of ocean postage 
shall be reduced to two cents an ounce, and that 
newspapers and periodicals shall be carried from the 
office of publication for one cent per pound. The 
present system of postage is very anomalous. You 
can send a letter weighing not more than half an 
ounce to London for five cents; for three cents more 
it can be carried from England to Hong Kong. The 
same high rates apply, relatively, to Germany and 
other continental nations. 

There should be a reduction in the rate on inter- 
national money-orders. At present it is eight cents 
on a $10 order and forty-five cents on a $100 order; 
these rates should be reduced one-iialf. Dr. C. F. 
MacDonald, Superintendent of the Money-order Sys- 
tem, in his last report, just issued, recommends the 
increase of the maximum amount of a single inter- 
national money-order from $50 to $100. Such a 
change would produce uniformity, in respect to the 
maximum amount, between the domestic and inter- 
national money-orders, and would, besides, tend to 
reduce the expenses of the international money- 
order systems, inasmuch as for sums from $50 to 
$100 a single order would be required in lieu of two, 
as at present. Since the postmasters and clerks who 
issue the orders, and the exchange - offices which 
certify them, are compensated for their labor, not 
upon the basis of the amounts of the orders, but 
upon that of the number of transactions at a. fixed 
rate per transaction, the lessening of expense in the 
item of clerk -hire in post -offices would be by no 
means inconsiderable. There is a steady increase in 
this branch of the Government’s business. During 
the last year the increase in the total volume of the 
international money-order business, including orders 
issued, paid, and repaid, was $2,416,519.42, or 18.46 
per cent.; the number of transactions increased 
159,450, or 18.98 per cent. 

The gross revenue for the last fiscal year from 
several international systems was as follows: 


EEE E CEE COE OEP CES $14,636.32 
British We ie eet a eg n ae imak .. 36,934.61 
German 4 So 8 ead aces a Jems ceececws Ghana 
Italian K ion Miareuded sabe ste viev'e SK 20608 
Swiss PY ivr. nt res aa ahead Pore y yt: 12,228.12 
French ae ee ee ee Oe ee .- 5,492.02 


The same spirit of reform that has been shown in 
the improvement of our domestic money-order sys- 
tem must be applied to our international postal 
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arrangements, if we are to keep up with what states. 
men call the progress of the age, It was only twenty- 
five years ago that the Postmaster-general was au- 
thorized to establish a uniform money-order system 
at such post-offices as he deemed suitable therefor. 
Money-orders were first issued for not less than $1 
or more than $30. The fee for an order for not 
more than $10 was ten cents; exceeding $10 and not 
exceeding $20, fifteen cents; upon an order exceed- 
ing $20, twenty cents. Two years later the charge 
for an order not exceeding $20 was reduced to ten 
cents; an order exceeding $20 up to $50 could be 
In 1872 the rate for a $10 
order was reduced to five cents. In 1883 it was 
provided that money-orders could be issued for 
$100, and in the same year postmasters at money- 


had for twenty cents. 


order offices were authorized to issue postal - notes 
for small sums under $5, the fee therefor to -be three 
cents, and the note to be payable to bearer. 

While we have been, in many directions, making 
progress in the domestic service, we are still paying 
five cents postage on a letter weighing half an ounce 
from New York to London, a distance of 3,000 
miles, and two cents on a letter weighing an ounce 
from New York to Alaska, a distance of 5,000 miles. 
While there is talk of reducing the rate of postage 
on domestic letters to one gent, of using the pneu- 
matic tube or some similar underground system of 
transportation in our larger cities, and of introduc- 
ing the free-delivery system in our smaller towns and 
villages, let us not forget the need of cheaper ocean 
postage. 

In England the demand for this proposed reform 
has already taken shape, the leaders in the move- 
ment being Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, M.P., who is 
expected to visit this country shortly and endeavor 
to interest some of our leading statesmen and officials 
in the subject; Louis J. Jennings, M.P., formerly 
editor of the New York 7%mes, and David A. Thomas, 
M.P. from Merthyr-Tydvil. 

Writing a few days ago to a friend in New York, 
Mr. Heaton says: “I ain pleased to be able to state 
that we are making great headway with the scheme 
of an ocean penny-post in the United Kingdom, the 
only opponents of which are the old fogies and per- 
manent officials. Every argument brought forward 
against the adoption of universal penny ocean post- 
age has been fully and conclusively demolished. The 
press in England and Ireland has given me constant 
and able support ; [ am most anxious that the same 
patriotic spirit shall actuate the great press of Amer- 
ica in dealing with this question. 
cation between England and America will yield a 


al “ ° 
Free communi- 


mighty harvest of trade and good feeling.” 

The wisdom of Herbert Spencer’s saying, already 
quoted, that reform in a public institution must come 
from the outside, is shown in the extract from Mr. 
Heaton’s letter. This gentleman for the past few 
years has been endeavoring to realize the dream of 
Sir Rowland Hill for a universal penny - postage 
scheme. Like the reformer of 1540, he meets with 
the same kind of opposition to any change in the es. 
tablished order of things—to wit, from “old fogies 
and permanent officials.” The London Lcho says, in 
commenting upon this opposition : “ As usual he was 
met and resisted by the official mind. But the official 
mind, though generally dull, unimpressive, and ob- 
stinate, is not invincible. You have only to keep 
pegging away with a good idea on the official mind, 
and if you have patience and endurance enough you 
can subdue it to your will at last.” 

Most of the countries of Europe send their mails 
to the United States by the fastest steamer offered, 
without regard to where the vessel hails from. Great 
Britain, however, dispatches its regular mails by the 
Cunard and White Star English lines, sailing from 
Queenstown. The time required for the conveyance 
of mails from London to Queenstown is eighteen 
hours and thirty-five minutes ; and from London to 
Southampton, two hours and forty-five minutes. The 
vessels of the North German Lloyd’s steamship line 
sail from Southampton the same day that the White 
Star vessels sail from Queenstown, and arrive at ¢! 
port of New York before the White Star steamers. 
More than a day could be saved if the English Gov- 
ernment followed the American rule of sending the 
mails by the fastest ship. If the German vessels were 
allowed to convey from Southampton the mails that 
accumulate after the departure from London of the 
mails to be sent by the Cunard or White Star ves- 
sels from Queenstown, it would save not only the 
difference in the time required to convey the mails 
from London to Queenstown and Southampton, but 
advance the dispatch of the mails held to be sent by 
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the next Cunard or White Star steamer sailing from 
Queenstown two days after the German vessel sails 
from Southampton. Goods coming to the United 
States by the fast ships are thrown on the dock as 
unclaimed goods, and are taken possession of by the 
Government and put in a general-order store, mails 
containing the bills of lading coming (later on) by 
the slow ships. All that expense has to be borne by 
our people simply because the English Government 
are determined to send their mails by a line they 
want to support. 

The Universal Postal Union meets this year, and 
before that body, probably, this and other questions 
will be discussed. It will be seen, however, that the 
question of the hour is not the reduction of domes- 
tic postage to one cent an ounce, but, as the present 
Postmaster-general wisely puts it, “a general better- 
ment of the service.” In no wiser way can. that 
“general betterment ” be begun than by an improve- 
ment in a line of post-office work of which Postmas- 
ter-general Wanamaker knows as much about as any 
man in the country—to wit, the ocean service. I 
commend this suggestion to the attention of the 
American representatives, whoever they may be, who 
will this summer attend the meeting of the Uni 
versal Postal Union. 


A NEW SABBATARIAN MOVEMENT. 


HE tendency of the times is, no doubt, strongly toward a 
more general observance of Sunday as a day of rest. Every- 
where at the assembling of Church denominations thus far this 
year, Sunday work, und especially the newspaper, has been 
openly denounced. In every State in the Union, with hardly an 
exception, Sunday trade, and particularly liquor-selling, is now 
forbidden by statute. Recently some of the great railway lines, 
led by the Vanderbilt system, have stopped the running, as far 
as possible, of Sunday passenger and freight trains, and now thc 
Sabbatarian movement is affecting the National Administration. 

Postmaster-general Wanamaker is making an investigation 
in reference to Sunday work in post-offices, and proposes to have 
al] useless labor on the day of rest cease at onee. Following this 
announcement comes another of the abolition of Sunday duty in 
the regular army, by order of President Harrison. In his order 
he refers to the fact that Washington and Lincoln, in the excit- 
ing times of war, saw fit to enjoin the orderly observance of the 
Sabbath by the army and the navy, and he accordingly suggests 
that soldiers and sailors are entitled to a day of rest in times of 
peace, 

The American people are usually too much engrossed in busi- 
ness to be diverted by movements ofthis nature. It is only when 
by the systematic and determined efforts of a few leading agita- 
tors some moral or political reform gets under headway that it 
moves with rapidly accelerating speed. Many see in this new 
Sabbatarian movement something that has already grown from a 
shadow into a cloud that may overspread the land and darken 
the day for the Sabbath-breaker everywhere, 


MEXICO AND THE INTERNATIONAL 

CONFERENCE. 

ITE statement made in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat,that so 

far the Mexican Government has given no intimation that it 
will appoint commissioners for the Congress of Americaf States, 
which opens in Washington on the 4th of October, is followed by 
another which semi-officially says the invitation had: been ac- 
cepted, and that the delay in the matter was due to the fact that 
the invitation had not been formally extended. Mexican officials 
have been urged by the merchants of that country to take;action, 
but the Government had been reluctant to move because, as is 
alleged, of political reasons. It is more than possible that an in- 
trigue of German and English merchants who fear American 
competition is at the bottom of these “ political reasons.” 

For many years—ever since the annexation of Texas, in 
fact—a sentiment has grown up in Mexico antagonistic to the 
United States. It has always been felt that Mexico was un- 
justly dealt with in the Texas annexation matter, and even the 
conduct of our Government at the time of the French invasion, 
generous, courteous, and friendly as it was, has not obliterated 
entirely the antagonism of forty years ago. 

A prominent St. Louis merchant writes us that he recently, 
at the request of General Henderson, wrote to a Mexican gen- 
tleman prominent in Government circles in the City of Mexico, 
asking him for definite information as to whether Mexico did or 
did not intend to take official action in regard to being repre- 
sented at the Congress of American States. The reply indicated 
that Mexico would decline to participate. Our correspondent 
suggests that the extreme importance of the conference should 
lead to the bringing of strong pressure to bear on the subject 
of Mexico’s co-operation. The St. Louis gentleman writes with 
so much force on the subject that we cannot do better than quote 
part of his letter. He says: 

The writer has recently made an extended trip of several 
weeks in Mexico, for the special purpose of making observations 
as to the outlook for a possible extension of our business in that 
field. From personal contact with the leading business men and 
officials in that country, I have learned that there is now a de- 
cided leaning of the people in Mexico toward the cultivation of 
more intimate commercial relations with the people of the 
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United States, and that a great bulk of their trade, which is now 
in the almost absolute control of Germany and Great Britain, is 
in a fair way to be transferred to the United States, if certain 
hindrances now existing in the interchange of merchandise, and 
in traffic and customs regulations, can be remedied by action at 
this coming conference. Also, if, through the agency of the 
cummissioners at the conference, a move could be made which 
might finally result in the greatly desired and much needed 
‘ reciprocity treaty ” between the United States and Mexico, it 
might open anew and wide outlet for the manufactured products 
of the United States, and at once become a source of considera- 
ble profit. Mexico is to-day on the eve of a decided change in 
her commercial needs, usages, and customs. Our railroad com- 
munication with Mexico has been the means of stimulating and 
bringing that people to realize that they have been nearly a hun- 
dred years behind the times, and the new outlet for their agri- 
cultural products and mineral products has been of immediate 
and material benefit to them. The fine new harbor they are now 
making at great expense at Tampico, with the new railroad lines 
from east to west, connecting the interior of Mexico, will be of 
considerable benefit to our American shippers, and give us some- 
thing like a fair competition with the very low rates of freight 
which now prevail from England and Germany to our disad- 
vantage. As an instance of the present disadvantage in this re- 
spect, I will mention that in Chihuahua the-agent of an oil 
company advised the writer that on blue-stone:and other chemi- 
vals, which they buy in and near New York in large quantities, 
they have found it cheaper to ship from New York to Liver- 
pool, thence via the Henderson line from Liverpool to New Or- 
leans, and thence to Chihuahua, than to ship the same goods 
direct from New York by either steam or rail. Another advan- 
tage that will accrue to Mexico in the opening up of these rail- 
road lines, which intersect and cross their three trunk lines 
which run from north to south, will be that the whole country 
will be in full communication with the outside world both by 
rail and sea-port, and will now be ready for a tide of immigrants 
which Mexico not only greatly needs, but has plenty of room to 
accommodate. To-day American capital and enterprise are em- 
ployed to the extent of many millions of dollars in building and 
in managing the railroads, telegraphs, telephones, express lines, 
and even the street-car lines in that country. Most of the 
manufacturing enterprises are owned and operated by Amer- 
icans and American capitol. The Americans own largely in the 
mining enterprises, and are also large owners of ranches for agri- 
cultural and grazing purposes. At this time, when the Mexicans 
are adopting our wares and implements, our tools and machinery, 
our commercial methods, our manners and customs, and even 
our styles of dress, we should Jeave no stone unturned to en- 
deavor to have Mexico’s duly accredited representatives meet 
with ours in the congress, to formulate the best possible plans 
for the immediate establishment of such intimate commercial and 
fraternal relitions between the two nations as shall secure to 
each the fullest possible amount of the other’s trade. 


The extension of American trade and commerce is a subject 
in which the entire people is interested. It addresses itself to 
our material interests, our present welfare and future prosperity. 
The Administration can devote itself to no more profitable and 
deserving subject. immediately upon its organiza- 
tion, should give the matter careful scrutiny; and there should be 
positive, prompt legislation on the subject:, We have on this 
continent, among the South American republics, a-population of 
nearly 50,000,000 persons, whose trade in exports and imports 


Congress, 


aggregates nearly $900,000,000 Kuropean nations 
have stretched out and secured this trade by means of a subsi- 


dized merchant marine, while we, the nearest neighbors of these 


per year: 


South American republics, sit idly by and complain that we can- 
not find a market for our products. Even our flour and wheat, 
in the producticn of which we lead, is cut out of its market in 
South America by Austria, England, and Germany. Foreigners 
do not fail to realize the importance of the coming international 
conference at Washington, and they will use every effort, fair 
and unfair, to prevent the South American nations from being 
represented thersat. Our representatives abroad should, under 
the advice and counsel of the State Department, give immediate 
attention to this matter. It is of far more interest to the wel- 
fare of the people than any purely political question. 


PEACE EUROPE. 
Fate seems to be little reason for anticipating the outbreak 
of war this year. The Austrian journals are excited about 
Servian politics as likely to set all the Balkan countries by the 
ears, but every thinking Austrian knows that the dual monarchy 
is living over a volcano, and his nerves give him an uneasy feel- 
The Balkan peninsula 
is for a Viennese writer the one dangerous spot in Europe, and it 
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ing when one of his neighbors is restless. 


is dangerous enough; but war will be made, when it does come, 
by Germany or by Russia, end for these Powers the Balkan 
region is but one of several openings for the tremendous game. 
It is tacitly understood that neither France nor Italy will break 
the peace, and Germany, though conscious of her own strength, 
knows, also, that it will be strained to the uttermost, even with 
the help of her allies, in a wrestle with France and Russia. It is 
not for the interest of Germany to fight; for even if she wins, she 
will be in no position to exact hard terms, and if she is defeated, 
she will lose, if nothing else, the headship she now enjoys. 

The Power that has the decision in its own hands is Russia. 
The support of France is assured, and so far there seems to be 
no reason for haste; and it is certain that, if France can wait on 
the one side, Russia grows stronger in the Balkan peninsula 
with every month that passes. Every impatient move, every 
threat made by Austria, helps the Russian cause in Servia and 
Bulgaria. It must be thought that the signs in Europe are for 
peace. 

It is not quite the same in Asia, and yet there is no decided 
indieation of trouble, unless the closing of the Russian hold on 
Persia be one. This interests principally England, but the two 
great Asiatic rivals have shown again and again, within the 
past few years, that they will endure much, rather than come 
into collision. It is true that the situation has become much 
more favorable to Russia within two years by the extension ot 
her railways, so that she is relatively stronger than England at 
the points of contact; but if Russia begins the war in Asia, she 
has to fear that the support of England offered to the Triple 
Alliance may bring the weight of Germany upon her in Europe. 
Balancing each other as the forces do, it looks as if only an un- 
expected. change could force one Power or another to make a 
move. If that comes, it must be the signal for a general conflict; 
but no one incident as yet reported can be interpreted to be such 
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amove. There are times when all signs fuil, but the European 
peace may well last for another year. 


TOPICS OF THE WEKK. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON has made no mistake in appointing 
William Walter Phelps as Minister to Germany. Mr. Phelps is a 
man of large capacity, with peculiar aptitude for diplomacy, sup- 
plemented by a long practical experience in public affairs. He 
is, besides, thoroughly American in all his convictions and 
sympathies, and he will discharge the delicate duties of his posi- 
tion in such a way as to command both the respect of the court 
to which he is accredited and the approval of his own country- 
men. It is not the least of his qualifications that he is a fine lin- 
guist, speaking German and several other tongues with fluency 
and ease, and being well “up” in the historic and general litera- 
ture of the people to whom he is sent. 


It is gratifying to see that the leading colleges of the country 
continue to enjoy the favor of men of wealth. The gifts to Prinee- 
ton, Yale, and other institutions of learning during the past year 
run up into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. Yale alone 
has received over $200,000, and Princeton reports even a larger 
sum, while one Western institution has added to its resources gifts 
amounting to $700,000. Indeed, there is hardly a college of any 
pretensions in the country which has not been the object of 
benefactions more or less notable. There has never been a time 
when the sympathy of the rich men of the country—many of 
whom have never personally enjoyed the advantages of a liberal 
education — with the best and, highest forms of culture and 
scholarship was so pronounced and active as now, and the fact 


- is full of promise and hope for the future, in which so many grave 


and important questions, involving the best interests of the 
nation, if not of all mankind, and requiring for their right adjust- 
ment the ripest wisdom, will compel the attention of the people. 


BRITISH capital continues its search for new tields of conquest. 
It is not content with obtaining control of old-established in- 
dustrics in the Northern States of the Union, but is seeking in- 
vestment in entirely new enterprises at the South, especially in 
the development of the iron and coal industries. One of the 
latest-enterprises of-this sort is-that-just matured near Cumber- 
land Gap, in Kentucky, near the Tennessee line, where Eng- 
lish capitalists have. invested $4,000,000 in the purchase gf 
mineral lands, and propose to erect furnaces, steel-works, roll- 
ing-mills, pipe-works, ete., at an additional cost of $3,000,000. 
The plans of the company also contemplate the erection of several 
hotels and a sanitarium on an extensive scale, the Gevelopment 
of coal-mines, the establishment of electric-light and gas works, 
saw - mills, and brick-yards, the total cash investment already 
secured aggregating $10,000,000. It goes without saying that 
the introduction of this amount of foreign capital will contribute 
enormously to the prosperity of the South, and help forward the 
solution, on a right basis, of the economic problems which the 
people of that section are now considering. It is inevitable that, 
once supplied with the means for the utilization of the resources 
so long undeveloped, the Southern peuple will demand the 
maintenance of that protective policy which makes that utili- 
zation, under the best conditions, possible. 


Tue retirement of Colonel Emmons Clark from his connection 
with the Seventh Regiment is an event of interest to the Na- 
tional Guard throughout the country. For over thirty-two years 
Colonel Clark has been connected with the Seventh Regiment, 
serving for twenty-five years as its commander. During this time 
the regiment has made a national reputation. It was actively 
engaged among the first recruits of the war of the Rebellion, it 
has helped to preserve the peace of this city in times of riot, and 
it has won distinguished commendation for its military bearing 
and splendid discipline on all the great commemorative parades 
in New York and some other large cities. Colonel Clark is a 
thorough soldier. He not only brought his regiment up to a 
high state of efficiency, but he maintained it there; and beyond 
all this, he actively identified himself with legislation in reference 
to the militia of this State, and thus rendered service that all the 
members of the National Guard appreciate. The Seventh has 
achieved a proud distinction under the management of Colonel 
Clark, and that reputation will no doubt be maintained as a 
matter of pride and honor by his successor. Governor Hill, in pre- 
senting with his own hands at the State Camp to Colonel Clark 
the latter's commission as Brigadier-general of the State Militia, 
paid an eloquent tribute, not only to Colonel Clark, but to all 
the members of the Seventh Regiment. It was one of the Goy- 
ernor’s most felicitous efforts. 


A REMARKABLE report on the death-rate of New York City. 
recently made by Dr. R. 8S. Tracy, Registrar of Vital Statistics of 
New York City, has attracted much attention. Out of a popula- 
tion in this city of a little over 1,500,000, Dr. Tracy found 
that over 1,000,000 live in tenement-houses, not including first- 
class apartment-houses and flats; that there were 40,000 deaths 
in New York in 1888, nearly 25,000 of them occurring in tene- 
ment-houses; and that while the general death-rate per thousand 
inhabitants was 26.33, the death-rate among the tenement-dwell- 
ers was only 22.71. Dr. Tracy’s ecnelusions in his report are, 
that the death-rate in tenements is less than the general death- 
rate, und that it is less in large than in small tenements. These 
conclusions are entirely against the prevailing impress:on, and 
we believe that a careful investigation will show that they are 
grounded on a misconception of the facts. It is certain that the 
conclusions are entirely different from those that have been 
reached by experts in other large cities. If Dr. Tracy’s conelu- 
sions should be justified, however, they would furnish the best 
argument in favor of a continuance of a rigorous policy of sani- 
tary examination in large cities. The department of health would 
naturally be credited with any improvement in the death-rate 
showing of the tenement districts, and possibly Dr, Tracy was 
unconsciously influenced in his judgment by a natural desire to 
present his department in the most favorable light, 
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THE BRIDEGROOM, JOHN V, DAHLGREN, 


A NOTABLE WEDDING. 


HE most notable society event of the year was the marriage, at St. Patrick’s 

Cathedral, in New York, on the 29th ult., of Mr. John V. Dahlgren, son of the late 
Admiral Dahlgren, and Miss Elizabeth Drexel, daughter of the late Joseph W. Drexel. 
The extraordinary interest excited by the event was shown by the fact that the cathedral 
was thronged by thousands of spectators representing the best social elements of this 
and other cities. The marriage-ceremony was in every respect beautiful and impres- 
sive. It was performed by Archbishop Corrigan, a nuptial mass being celebrated by. 
Rey. Father Colton. The bride was attired in a dress of thick white satin, en train, 
with front draped in rare point d’Alencon lace 150 years old, and worth about $2,000, 
the entire dress costing something like $5,000. The garniture of the drapery was of 
orange-blossoms. The square-cut corsage was edged with heavy white braided cord 
with long tassel-ends. The neck was trimmed with white point d’Alencon lace, and 
the veil was of the same delicate material, arranged on the head with a magnificent 
tiara of diamonds—a gift from the bride’s mother—all of which were secured with 




















NEW YORK CITY.—THE DAHLGREN-DREXEL WEDDING, THE MOST BRILLIANT SOCIETY EVENT OF THE SKASON—SCENE 
AT ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL; ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN PERFORMING~ THE MARRIAGE-CEREMONY. 
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sprays of orange-blossoms fastened with diamond pins. White 
satin slippers, with pearl-trimmed bows, and white Suéde gloves 
completed the costume. She carried a bouquet of Niphetos 
roses and a beautiful prayer-book, bound in vellum, and orna- 
mented with a cross, crown, and anchor of diamonds, rubies, and 
sapphires, the gift of Mrs. Dahlgren, the bridegroom’s mother, 

The wedding-gifts were of great varicty and value. The gift 
of the bridegroom was especially notable, being the Martin 
Luther engagement-ring, with which he betrothed Catherine von 
Bora. It is a curious-looking, large, wide silver ring, with a ruby 
at the top, and is the original of the gold one among the exhibits 
in Heidelberg Castle. It has been in the Dahlgren family since 
the year 1825. Mrs. J. W. Drexel gave her daughter, in addition 
to the tiara, a diamond flower-pendant. The gifts of Miss Lucy 
Drexel and Miss Kate Drexel were, respectively, a pair of tall 
silver repoussé candelabra and a repoussé tea-set and tray. The 
pendant designed in the form of two diamond hearts with emer- 
ald centres, worn by the bride, was a gift from her little sister 
Josephine. Two repoussé vegetable-dishes came from Mrs. A. J. 
Drexel; also a set of Crown Derby dinner-plates from Mrs. Paul. 
Mrs. (Drexel) Fell sent two English cut-glass pitchers, and Mrs. 
A. J. Drexel, Jr., a pair of decanters of the same kind. Another 
set ‘of dinner-plates, Royal Worcester, came from Mrs. Joseph C. 
Smith, of Philadelphia. Besides these, many elegant gifts were 
received from friends and relatives in Washington, Philadelphia, 
and New York. Mrs. Georgine Campbell, of Washington, gave a 
miniature of Mr. Dahlgren, painted by herself; Mrs. Brooke, of 
Reading, Pa., sent dainty Royal Worcester, and her brother, Me. 
Wharton Morris, handsome silver fruit-knives. All the bride’s 
trousscau was made in New York. The couple who are thus 
happily launched on matrimonial seas are of about the same age 
—both in their twenty-second year—and the bridegroom is one 
of the Georgetown College graduates of this year. They will 
spend the honey-moon at North Mountain, Maryland. 


ABSTRACTION. 
° (For A PictTuRE.) 
H ER close-linked hands and parted lips 


Betoken thought in half eclipse. 


Her eyes are soft as some clear stream 
(Wer which the stars of evening dream. 


Her hair beneath its velvet braid 
Holds less, just now, of sun than shade, 


And even to her dimpled chin 
Stillness has shyly entered in. 


Words are too reverent to intrude 
Upon her pensiveness of mood, 


For all her gracious traits combined 
Form this brief gloaming of the mind. 
WitiraM IL. HAYNE. 


[Copyrighted by the Jupée PuBLIsHING ComPANY, 1889.] 
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A PHILOSOPHER IN LOVE AND 
aa vv ‘ » 
IN UNIFORM. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* NAPOLEON SMITH.” 

CHAPTER XVII.—REST A MOMENT. 
UGIL MALLON stopped his story. I 
leaned forward and said: 

“It is a strange, weird tale. It is sad, 
also, and I can hardly sit still and hear 
you say you know no more of Cadogan’s 
story. But, the general, the companion of 
Cadogan in his occult studies, why did 
he not come back and unravel the history 
of his life ?” 


* General 





ssinated by 
guerrillas near Newmarket, Ala., in the summer of 18—, as you 
will discover in any history of the war,’ 

“ And you never knew anything more of Cadogan’s antece- 


’ 


said Mallon, gravely. 


dents or his family, or the cause of his strange life or studies?” 
I asked. 

“T have told you all I ever knew or surmised of the strange 
romance which took place here in the summer of ’63, while the 
Union forces were encamped at this place for instruction,” said 
Mallon. 

“ Your kindness and attention in his last illness seem to 
have fixed the memory of Cadogan so in your heart that you 
almost regard him in the light ofa son,” I said. Mallon nodded 
his head in affirmation. “ At the same time Cadogan seemed to 
hold himself aloof from entangling affections, and steeled his heart 
to resist even the love of woman. Had he lived, he would still 
have pursued his strange studies, and torn himself from all softer 
or tenderer fellowships,” and I looked triumphantly at Lucy Mal- 
lon, on whose cheeks burned the red color of excitement. I 
wished to put my fortune to the test, and went on: “‘ While some 
less-gifted man, with a heart all human, might not attempt such 
spiritual flights, but would be satisfied with God's best gift to 
man—a woman's love—and let the mysteries of life go.” 

Lucy arose to leave the room, but turned at the door and shot 
this Parthian arrow: 

* Thou shalt lower to his level day by day. 
What is fine within thee growing coarse, to sympathize with 
clay.” 

“Yes,” I cried after her; “but Tennyson had been sadly 
sacked, and later on made a prosaic marriage.” 

The door was slammed im mimic wrath, and I knew that I had 
moved a step forward in my wooing. 

“But, Mr. Mallon,’ I said, “what became of Sam, the col- 
ored man, who was mixed up in the romance?” 

“The very individual I am looking at out of the window 
now. He runs a pair of mules and wagon to the depot to carry 
passengers and the mails, and he has left the main road and is 
coming toward the house with three passengers on board. I 
wonder what it means?” said the old man, 
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With much flourishing of whip and voice, the carry-all was 
swung up to the door, and Sam said: 

“Heah you is, gemman. Fo’ bits, a half-dollah, or two quah- 
tahs pays de bill. Dem’s de wagon-pullinest mules in de 
eyounty. Bring up yo’ trunks in de mawnin’.” 

“Tlal” said f. “Sam, were you in the war?” 

“Was Lin de wah? Sah, I was froo de wah. Go ‘long, Jane 
Ann. Ast Mr. Mallon; he knows. 1 was wid Gineral Rose- 
crans at Chickamauga. Come up, John Henry. Good-day, sah; 
de mail boun’ ter be on time.” 

The three passengers were standing in a group. The most 
prominent was a florid English tourist. You need ask no ques- 
tions about-him. He had on a checked traveling-suit, and a pair 
of thick walking -shoes which looked as if leather and nails 
were much cheaper in England than with us. He had on a 
comical cap of checked cloth, which gave him the appearance of 
an American hostler as to head-gear. He had a glass inserted in 
his left eye, and was scrutinizing the house with much curiosity. 
He was large, florid, and healthy-looking. He handed Mr. Mal- 


lon a card: 
ARTHUR CRESTLAKE, 
Lincoin’s InN, LONDON. 


The second person was an East-Indian. This, also, was evi- 
dent at a glance. He was about five feet four inches in height, 
and slender. His eyes were bright, black, and twinkling. From 
whatever way you approaclied him you seemed to notice noth- 
ing but those eyes. His dress was conventional, though some- 
how the black-alpaca trousers, satin vest, and secrsucker coat 
looked as if turned out by a tailor at Calcutta and first worn 
in the presence of a rajah in some office in a palace up the 
country. He took out a gold card-case and handed Mr. Mallon 
a scented card, printed on pressed silk, and it read: 

SAKYA HUMI, 
BomBay. 

The third man at last was touched upon the shoulder, and he 
lifted a pair of green goggles from his eyes and revealed one of 
those horrible sights which the law demands shall be kept cov- 
ered, in mercy and consideration for the feclings of the public. 
Both his eyes were gone, and only the red, cavernous sockets 








AND SHOT 


“SHE TURNED AT THE DOOR 
THIS ARROW.” 


reminded the observer of the ghastly loss. Mallon turned and 
led the way into the house, where the frugal evening meal was 
being spread by the deft hands of Lucy. After the evening meal, 
when pipes were lighted, we sat down about the glowing wood- 
fire and three stories were told by the three strangers, and at 
midnight much light had been thrown on the curious career of 
Cadogan. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE ENGLISHMAN’S STORY. 


AM here because at Triune was lost a thread which, how- 
[ ever slender, had been the means of secretly binding a won- 
derful and mysterious man to those who may or may not have 
had strong reasons for loving and caring for the wanderer. 
Ilere, Mr. Mallon, the thread snapped, and I now stand at the 
end of the clew. I am an attorney and counselor-at-law of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, City. America—or, properly, the United States—is in 
the future to be the field of romance for several reasons. One is, 
that it has been the reservoir of the strange and heterogeneous 
happenings of the civilized world. It has been the asylum of 
the outcast and the wounded of older civilizations. Ifwe stop to 
consider a moment, we shall recall the fact that it has not always 
been the commonplace or ignorant who have been exiles on these 
sheres. Louis Napoleon had, I understand, a cigar-shop in your 
metropolis of New York. A French king lived for a time ona 
New Jersey farm, and Garibaldi was a toiler at a dollar a day in 
a factory in one of your slums. As & home for the oppressed 
the United States has entertained many angels unawares, who 
afterward soared away on silver pinions. 

In 1856 there was interjected into AnMerican society a strange 
and mysterious man. From whence he came no one knew. His 
previous history none could tell. Tle was a strangely beautiful 
man, with large, expressive eyes and a tender, womanish mouth. 
Those who saw him turned again to look, and if they were of a 
literary turn of mind they remarked a wonderful similarity to the 
steel-plate pictures of Lord Byron. Byron’s pictures, like those 
of your great first President, Washington, all look alike. I do 
not know that this stranger ever claimed to be a son of Lord 
Byron’s; probably not. Some have said that through New York 
bankers he received money from Newstead Abbey. As a lawyer 
I make no admissions; I only tell what was said in newspaper 
gossip at the time. This man had some traits- peculiar to Lord 
Byron. He was an intense lover of liberty, and: was Quixotic in 
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his plans and acts. He entered into the Kansas excitement of 
1856, and was known as Colonel Richard Rolfe. Let us say that 
was his name-—- Rolfe. He was brave as the proverbial English 
lion, and in those terrible days of Kansas riot and bloodshed a 
lurid track of brave deeds and self-sacrificing acts marked his 
career. He went farther, and, like Byron at Missolonghi, Greece, 
he dreamed of a republic to rise up out of the ashes ofa slave 
oligarchy. He was the lieutenant of that mad though gentle 
enthusiast, John Brown, and, in the dream of the fanatic, Rolfe 
figured as the Secretary of State in the plans of a government to 
be founded on the frail base of a freed mob of bondmen. He was 
with Brown in that insane raid at Harper's Ferry, and when the 
hot bubble, rising on the steam of political excitement, burst 
and John Brown died, the last to admit defeat was Rolfe. Gen- 
tlemen, I am only a lawyer, but I tell you that those mad en- 
thusiasts wrote the first chapter in the history of universal free- 
dom. This Rolfe was also as bright a poet as the one he re- 
sembled. In camp and bivouac he sent out plaintive battle-calls 
and inspiring anthems of hope which will cling to your language 
and literature as long as they exist. In more favorable circum- 
stances he would have stamped his name on the age, as did he 
whom he was said to resemble. I recall a bugle-song of the 
Kansas camps, which commences, 
All night within our guarded tents, 
Until the moon was low, 
Wrapt round as with Jehovah’s smile, 
We waited for the foe. 

IIe became a journalist, and stood out for a time a marvel of 
wit and a wonder of concentration of thought and clearness of 
perception. As I trace him through his erratic career I find 
him possessed of the same curse of volatility noticed in Byron. 
At times no monk more austere in deportment, no cloistered 
dreamer with more elated conceptions of purity or manly nobil- 
ity; but then again he became a fallen angel and reveled in de- 
bauchery, and consorted with the low and vile. There are hints 
of broken marriage-vows and insane revels which broke loving 
hearts. At last I tind him in the Western army, seeking a higher 
and better life. I hear of him as a wonder of purity and a 
dreamer of the perfection of the human race. Finally there 
comes a time when no longer are drafts made on the New York 
bankers, and the law firm in London are not called upon to for- 
ward bills of exchange. Under the name of Cadogan this strange 
being is laid in a Southern grave, and as a lawyer and coun- 
sellor Iam here to verify his death. Mind, gentlemen, I admit 
nothing. This Rolfe, or Cadogan, may have been born in a work- 
house, may have had no living relative, but he had friends; and 
if any of you are in possession of facts which will go to show 
that Rolfe the poet and Cadogan the dreamer and soldier are 
one, and that the one I describe is dead, I am willing to pay for 
information, or if no pay is desired, I am very grateful for favors 
received. I ama man of business and of few words. Will you 
hand me the tobacco? I wish to replenish my pipe. 


CHAPTER XIX.—TIIE BAST-INDIAN’S STORY. 


N every age of the world there have been select and masterful 
minds dissatisfied with the conclusions arrived at by the 
masses in reference to spiritual things. Questions have arisen 
which ordinary logic or commonplace evidence could not answer. 
It is only necessary to speak of a few. Is there an independently 
existing soul in man? Science has never found evidence that 
there is. Can the soul, or spirit, of man for a time leave the 
body, visit distant places, and return to its habitation? Science 
laughs at such a question. Can two sympathetic souls hold con- 
verse while their bodies are miles apart? Science calls the very 
question puerile and an insult to reason, 1s what we call death a 
separation of soul and body, or does death terminate experience ? 
Science is respectful in her answer, but says that this universal 
belief is a chimera born of longing for a continued existence. 
In all ages of the world, I say, men have existed who have made 
these questions the study of their lives, and they answer to 
every question: “ Yes, man has a spirit independently existing ; 
that spirit can leave the body and return; two of these spirits 
may hold converse though their bodies be miles apart, and death 
is the separation of an unimpaired and perfect spirit from a de- 
caying body.” 

These questions are noticeable for their spontaneous promul- 
gation all over the world. They are asked in China, in India, 
in Persia, in Palestine, simultaneously, The query then comes, 
not from education; it is inherent in the race and sporadic in its 
appearance. You will be astonished when I tell you that, since 
the dawn of time, these select minds among men were in corre- 
spondence and sympathy with each other. As, in some foretoid 
conjun¢tion of the planets, observers are placed all over the 
world to report on differing aspects of the phenomenon, so all 
over the world this brotherhood of students took note of the 
advance of spiritual science. Confucius, Buddha, or Mohammed 
might dream alone, but their dreams added to the store of 
thought. In my native India was the centre of this occult 
study. For ages in the caves of the Himalayas have lived the 
Brothers. You call them adepts, proticients, masters. They were 
the wise men who came from the East when the Jewish Mes- 
siah was born. From the mountain-tops, where the dawn first 
touched with its light, they saw the coming of a new Teacher. 
We hold even that the Paul of the new religion belonged to 
this brotherhood, and that when the Christ said to his pupils, 
“To you it is given to know the secrets of the kingdom,” he 
intimated that they were adepts in this occult study of the ages. 

To what have we attained in the garnering of the fruit of 
ages of thought? To this: We communicate with each other 
when thousands of miles apart. Thought flashes from mind to. 
to mind as electricity flies from cloud to cloud. Missives are 
written and transmitted through space unseen, and materialized 
at their destination as blades of grass materialize from dew and 
sunshine. The evidence of the existence of spirit has been veri- 
fied by voluntary exits of the soul from its tenement and the 
empty house waiting with all its involuntary functions, as breath- 
ing, circulation of the blood, and production of animal heat, going 
on perfectly without the assistance of the spirit, until that spirit 
returns to set in motion the voluntary muscles and again resume 
the mastership of the body. To prove the immortality of the 
spirit, it may forever remain away from its earthly tenement and 
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allow it to fall into decay. In 1840 there came to us in our cave- 
dwellings a man who sought to perfect himself in occult study. 
I see you look startled at the date I 
give, as you have called Cadogan a young man. One of the 
simplest arts known to our cult is the arrest of the decays of age. 
Without doubt in 1840 Cadogan looked of the same age that he 
did in 1863. I have no idea how old he was. He was a peti- 
tioner to us for further light in occult study, but on examination 
we found him a master and our superior. He had conceived the 
vast and stupendous thought of gathering into one mind the 
spiritual stores of the whole world. We,in our egotism, had 
been satisfied to sit down and follow our thread of truth from 
age to age with only hints by correspondence with congenial 
minds in all lands, This Cadogan had started with the project 
of learning the habits of plants and flowers; then devoting him- 
self to the next step of creation—the animal world—he could 
call the birds in their own tones, and with a note of love make 
the bounding steed stoop for his caress, and even the tiger of the 
Then he had stood naked 
in the voodoo rites of Africa and bore a chieftain’s brand on his 
white flesh. He had learned the Persian’s tongue, and had felt the 
thrill of the greeting song of dawn in their sun-worship. He had 
rested with a band of pilgrims at the shrine of Mecca, and had 
studied the concealed truths of the Koran. In the ice-huts of the 
North he had studied the hints of immortality in the rude wooden 
lares and penates of the Esquimaux. Himselfa follower of the 
Nazarene, he had culled the religious truths of advanced civiliza- 
tion. Then he came to us and wore the coarse robe of a neophyte 
for seven years, before we dared to open to him the evidences of 
immortality we had accumulated througli the ages. After ten 
years of study, he stood among us the master-mind, the marvel 
of India, the ruler over mental powers, a king of men. My Eng- 
lish friend, this was not the erratic wanderer you seek. This man 
was as pure as the winter sunlight on a glacier. Transparent as 
the springs of my native mountains, and as free from human pas- 
sions as the white rose of our valleys, he could not have been the 
man he was and live an unclean life. The wisdom of the ages is 
concentrated in this, ‘ Virtue is power, vice is weakness.” In 
every relation of life strength is found in virtue. Why am I 
here? Seven years ago the upper currents of the air brought to 
us a message. It was a death-note. It exhaled a sigh of agony. 
't wes definite only in this—it came from the camps of the Ameri- 
can army. For 
seven years I have followed the fragments of that army, but get 
no definite clew as to that further message. I come now to the 
scene of his agony and death. Iam here to find the clew to 
that and wondrous life. I could tell of yet more 
wonderful secrets hidden in our lore of the ages, but you would 
stand aghast and doubt. 


His name was Cadogan. 


jungle recognized in him a master. 


It spoke of a later message, which never came. 


concealed 


I may have a theory as to who this 
man was before he became absorbed in occult study. I might 
hint at a throne discarded, and the tinsel trappings of modern 
greatness renounced for a greater mission, but you would dis- 
believe. To-day there waits a few of the brothers in every land 
to hear the completion of the wondrous story. What would have 


been the conclusion arrived at by this superlative student, 


what the world loses by his silence, this I ponder, I am donc, 
(To be continued.) 
Tilt WALL STREET SITUATION. 


I’ anything tends to strain the situation in Wall Street, it is 
| the sudden injection into its complex speculative system ofa 
new line of business under the guise of ‘* Industrial securities,” 
or “ Trust stocks.” Old and conservative heads have doubted 
the propriety of permitting transactions on the floor of the Ex- 
change in unlisted securities; for the door once opened to these 
shadowy stocks, no one could foretell what variety of the wild- 
eat species might ereep in. Already there are evidences that 
the transactions in Trust securities are being overdone, and that 
preparations have been made to foist upon the public some of the 
most worthless securities under the pretense that they are part 
of some Trust or combination scheme. 

It has not helped the situation materially that great and suc- 
cessful combinations like the Standard Oil Company and the 
Sugar Trust continue to conceal from the public, not only their 
balanee-sheets, but also the amount of their capital and their net 
and gross earnings. ‘There can be but two 
sudden desire of the manipulators of Trust companies to interest 
the investing and speculative public in their securities. One is 


reasons for the 


that they want to scatter these securities more widely, and thus } 


combat the prejudice against them. This would be a very sensi- 
ble proceeding. It is one which Jay Gould tried to follow out 
with his Western Union, and accomplished quite successfully, 
and one which old Commodore Vanderbilt thought of with his 
long head. The wide distribution of New York Central stock, 
by which it has been scattered from one end of this land to the 
other, has had much to do with the stability of that security in 
seasons of depression as well as of prosperity. If the managers 
of the Trusts wanted to fight down the public prejudice against 
them, the best way would be to scatter some of their scrip 


; 


throughout the Union, and thus make every holder of it a mon 


who would fieht legislative oppression and insist upon fair play 
for the stock in which he had invested. This, I say, might 
be one of the reasons why the Trust stocks have been thrust 
in‘> prominence on Wall Strcct. 

The second reason might be—and it is a good reason, to, in 
some emergencies—to distribute the stock for the purpose of un- 
loading it from the shoulders of those who are tired of carrying 
it. There are evidences, not a few, that this unloading process is 
being carried on. Take the Sugar Trust, for instance, and witness 
the phenomenal rise it has enjoyed. On what? There is nota 
man in God’s creation who can tell or will tell. 
man, certsinly, outcide the Sugar Trust who has any knowledge 
of its operations, and those who are in that combination—well 
guarded as it is—deliberately refuse to inform the publie what is 
the stock of the Sugar Trust; what was the price paid for the 
refineries which make up its composition; what are its earnings, 
what its expenses, what the lobby has cost it! 

All these questions receive no reply, but sensational and un- 
corroborated reports co flying down the street from stock-tickers 
and newr-agencies with enticing inducements: to investors to buy 
sugar certificates, Meanwhile, the public has witnessed, with no 


There is nota: 
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little criticism, a rise in the average retail price of granulated 
sugar of over thirty per cent., and complaints go up in all direc- 
tions, coupled with demands for legislative interference to crush 
the sugar monopoly. Does it stand to reason that these com- 
plaints, proceeding from the mass of the people, will go un- 
heeded? The Sugar Trust prides itself on the belief that it can- 
not be reached by legislation on the part of States. Perhaps 
national legislation may be invoked, and if so, it will be not 
only the end of the Sugar Trust, but also the end of every com- 
bination calculated to enhance the cost of the necessities of life. 
What man in public life, 10 matter how tempting the induce- 
ments the lobby might hold out, would dare to vote against a 
bill held up as one that would reduce the cost of living to every 
one, and especially to the poor? 

Granting the published estimates of the profits of the Sugar 
Trust for 1888 to be correct at $10,000,000 over the dividend 
paid—grantin: «ven that the profits of the past six months have 
been over $10,000,000, as is asserted—what of it if legislators 
stand ready to crush the Trust, and, more than that, what of 
it if capital spring into life in the shape of new sucar-rcfineries 
which demand and compel legislative protection? What cf it, 
too, if Mr. Claus Spreckels, the great California sugar manipu- 
lator cud speculator, steps into the arena as a champion of 
the pcople and the opponent of the Sugar Trust? Where then 
would be the profits of the Trust, and where then would be 
its mercurial certificates ? 

Precisely the same reasoning applies to other Trusts. The 
trick by which the Cotton-sced Trust indueed a confiding but 
speculative public to invest in its certificates, on the rumor 
that a cividend was to be paid to stock-holders, is clearly re- 
vealed | the fact that no dividend is contemplated. The ma- 
nipvlators of the cotton-seed scheme, who see new cotton-oil 
mills springing up throughout the South outside of the Trust, 
reali:c tie danger of their combination. Is it this that has led 
them to the desperate expedient of deliberately deceiving the 
public? All over the South we hear of new cotton-seed oil works 
that are being built. We hear, too, of the heavy capitalization 
of thé Cotton-seed Oil Trust, as well as the Sugar Trust, and the 
exorbitant prices that were peid in stock for sugar-refineries and 
oil-mills. The fact that these factories are not equipped with the 
best and most improved machinery in somo instances, or are far 
surpassed in their operations by the new mills that are springing 
up, will be realized when the bottom falls out of the specula- 
tion in so-called “ Industrial securities,” and the lambs of the 
street bleat over their shorn fleeces? 

It is the duty of the self-respecting broker and banker, as well 
as of the newspaper-writer, to put these facts plainly before the 
public, and to demand that the truth be known regarding the 
capital of these Trust concegns, the basis of their capitalization, 
their earning capacity, their expenses, and the prospects of meet- 
ing competition as well as of paying dividends. I have only to 
say to the investor who may be tempted by this crazy desire to 
invest in Trusts, that he should beware especially of the various 
new securities of this kind that have been, or are about to 
be, foisted on Wall Street. At such a time even conservative 
brokers are carried away in the whirl of speculation, and are not 
competent, honestly and frankly, to advise their friends and out- 
siders. Let investors look at the situation precisely as it is, and 
follow the rule of making no investment on a blind speculation, 
but rather accept the s:waller profit that is safe and sure. 

As to the financial situation generally, it may be well to state 
that it is not entirely satisfactory. There are plenty of evidences, 
at this writing, of a tendency toward reaction. If the price of 
money is forced up and held up by cireumstances beyond the 
control of speculation, as well as by speculators themselves who 
think the time to sell has come and await an opportunity to buy 
at lower prices, it will be well to avoid purchasing on a margin— 
a caution safe to follow at all times, but especially at present. 

JASPER. 

TRAIN MANAGEMENT AT THE GRAND 

CENTRAL STATION. 
OTHING could be more complete than the system cf depot 
and train management at the Grand Central Station in New 
York City. 
as of the first importance, every known appliaiice contributing to 
Practically and mechanically the 


The safety of passengers and trains being regarded 


that end has been adopted. 
method of sending out and receiving trains by the use of com- 
bination locks and semaphore signal renders it impossible for the 
most stupid novice to “ bungle” the switches even if he should 
try to do so. One of our illustrations shows the dispatcher’s 
room, from which all the trains are controlled, the dispatcher 
being in the act of opening a waiting-room door by merely touch- 
The interior of tower No. 1 
The 116 levers that control 


ing a button. is shown while the 
operators are making a fly switch. 
a section of the tracks arc also shown. With a view of assur- 
ing efficiency and safety, a corps of oilers are continually 
making their rounds, examining and readjusting the locks, sig- 
nals, switches, and tell-tales. The yardman is now able to com- 
municate with the tower by telegraph, instead of the common 
practice of calling or signaling with the hand. Another illus- 
tration shows the fly semaphore signal; also the operator who is 
stationed at the base of the fly semaphore, who signals the in- 
coming fly train, the number of cars upon the track upon which 


they are to bring up, ete. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 

THE reduction of the public debt during June amounted to 
$16,255,929. 

THE total assessed valuation of the real and personal estate in 
New York City for the year 1889 is $1,603,839,113. 

Tue Legislature of Michigan, which convened on the first 
Wednesday of January last, adjourned sine die on the 28th of 
June. 

IN the initial rifle-shooting contest between the Massachusetts 
rifle-team and the Honorable Artillery Company of London, last 
week, the former won by a score of 1,015 to 961. 

THE Italian Government has begun the work of tearing down 
17,000 houses and sixty-two churches im the poorer part of 
Naples, in order to rebuild and improve the district. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THERE are 700 candidates waiting to be examined for admis- 
sion into Harvard College. 


OWING to favorable weather in Russia all fears that the crops 
vould prove a failure have been dispelled. 


A JAPANESE took the highest honors in a class of 438 gradu- 
ates at the recent Michigan University commencement. 


THE green two-cent postage-stamp is to “go.” Its place will 
be taken by a stamp either carmine or metallic red in color. 


Secretary Tracy has issued an order directing an entire 
reorganization of the business methods of the Navy Department. 


AccorbInG to the figures ofthe directories just completed, the 
population of St. Paul and Minneapolis is now nearly half a 
million. 

Tue funeral of Mrs. Hayes, the wife of ex-President Hayes, at 
Fremont, Ohio, on the 28th ult., was attended by nearly 10,000 
persons. 

THE Prohibitionists of Pennsylvania do not, apparently, pro- 
pose to abandon their agitation. They will hold a State conven- 
tion on August 28th. 

THE Indiana Supreme Court has decided that a license to sell 
liquor is not a contract, but a special tax, and does not preclude 
action by the municipal authorities. 


Ir is estimated that over $2,000,000,000 is invested in the 
dairy business in this country, and that nearly 7,000,000,000 
gallons of milk are produced every ycar. 


Dr. McDow, whose trial for several days absorbed public at- 
tention at Charleston, 8. C., was acquitted of the murder of 
Captain Dawson, on the ground of self-defense. 


TuE French Government will refuse to agree to the scheme 
for the conversion of the Egyptian preferred debt unless Eng- 
Jand will give a guarantee that she will evacuate Egypt. 


TWENTY-FOUR of the old star-route cases on the docket of the 
Criminal Court of the District of Columbia have been dropped, the 
District-attorncy stating that it would be impossible to secure 
convictions, ¢ 

THE collections of internal revenue during the first eleven 
months of the fiscal year ending June 30th were $120,028,968, 
being $5,934,208 more than the collections during the corrspond- 
ing period of the last fiscal year. 

Mrs. Joun W. Mackay, wife of the American millionaire, has 
brought action claiming £5,000 damages each from the Man- 
chester Examiner and the London £cho for libel in stating that 
her mother was a washerwoman. 


THE Chicago Grand Jury has indicted seven men for the 
murder of Dr. P. H. Cronin. The list includes Martin Burke, 
who was arrested in Winnipeg; but Alexander Sullivan, the 
Chicago lawyer, who has been under arrest, is not indicted. 


Mali advices from West Africa confirm previous reports of 
the shocking privations to which Mr. Stanley has been subjected. 
It is stated that his hair has turned snow-white, that his clothes 
are in rags, and that he is without shoes, being obliged to use 
skins to cover his fect. 


SEVERAL of the outlying suburbs of Chicago have just voted in 
favor of annexation to that city, and in consequence it. becomes 
the second largest city in the United States in population, while 
territorially it is the largest. The population now is 1,100,000, 
and the city covers an area of 150 square miles. 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company now estimates the dam- 
age done by the late flood to its entire system of roads at from 
$1,500,000 to $1,750,000. This amount will be entirely supplied 
from the surplus profits of all the companies affected, which sur- 
plus is intended to meet just such extraordinary emergencies. 


Tne French are going in for athletics. The recent gymnastic 
fcétes at Vincennes called forth the attendance of 15,000 gymnasts 
from all parts of France. President Carnot attended, made a 
neat and appropriate speech, and presented a distinguished 
teacher of gymnastics with the eross ofa knight of the Legion 
of Honor. 

The principal candidates on the Republican State ticket in 
Ohio are as follows: Governor, Joseph B. Foraker; Lieutenant- 
governor, KE. L. Lampson, Ashtabula County ; Supreme Judge, 
F. J. Dickman, Cleveland (renominated); Treasurer, John §&. 
Brown; Clerk of Supreme Court, Urban H. Hester; Attorney- 
general, D. K. Watson (renominated). 

IIERE are cight States which, in the last two years, have re- 
fused to adopt prohibitory constitutional amendments: Michigan, 
5.645; Texas, 92,661; Tennessee, 27.693; Oregon, 7,985; West 
Virginia, 35,574; New Hampshire, 5,000; Massachusetts, 44,552; 
Pennsylvania, 188,000. And now comes Rhode Island, with a 
repeal of a prohibitory amendment by 18,596 majority. 


Ir seems that the highest point at which regular meteoro- 
logical observations are made is on the Andes, in Peru, at a 
height of 14,300 feet. Uarvard College has a weather observ- 
atory in Colorado only a few feet less than the former. The 
station on Pike’s Peak is at altitude of 14,100 feet. In 
Enrope there are but two stations at any considerable height, 
these being about 10,000 and 11,000 feet respectively. 


an 


Over four million dollars were contributed in all to the Johns- 
town sufferers. Of this amount New York and Philadelphia con- 
tributed the largest amounts, Pittsburgh came next, and Boston 
and Chicago followed. Brooklyn, San Francisco, Washington, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, and Cincinnati were close behind them. The 
generosity of the American people was never more earnestly ap- 
pealed to, and no appeal was ever more heartily responded to. 


The United States Fish Commission is perfecting arrange- 
ments for a series of exhaustive deep-sea researches. One expe- 
dition will endeavor to discover some method to prevent the star- 
fish from destroying the oyster. It is a well-known fact that the 
stars are increasing as the oyster acreage increases, and some- 
thing must be done to kill them, or the oyster culture will become 
precarious. An effort will also bo made to find out some simple 
way in which lobsters ma; be raised to a considerable &izo, 
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A YALE OBSERVATION-CAR. WAITING FOR THE RACE IN A NEW LONDON CHURCHYARD, 


THE YALE-HARVARD UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE ON THE THAMES COURSE, JUNE 28r1n. 
From Sxerones by J. Durkin.—[Sex Page 392.] 
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ARRIVAL OF CITY BOARDERS AT A COUNTRY FARM-HOUSE—A MUTUAL INSPECTION.—[SEE Pace 392.] 
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ao i DER PRAN NEW BABY. 
r 
you saw our pran new baby dot come der oder nighd, 
\Der-leedle feller mit der eyes so plue? 
He’s der cndesd, sassy raskell dot vos anyveres around— 
You kin bed on dot, und I’m his farder, doo. 


His foot vas like a sassidge, he vas so awful fat, 
, Und.ven he shmiles he shuds ub botd his eyes. 
{I loaf him like der dickens, und I kiss him ven he laughs; 
Bud, Grisdmas! I cood kick him ven he gries. 


Ve vas going 'to call him Jakey, cause dot vas my farder’s name; 
Bud my vife dinks for a baby dot’s doo old. 

‘Her farder’s name vas Beder—shaw! I voodn'd call him dot. 
So vat his name vill peen ve don'd kin dold. 


Ve dink ve'll name him noding for a leedle vile, brehaps ; 
_Bud ve'll lay a lod of names ubon a shelf. . 
Maype der lecdle shnoozer, ven he’s big enuff to valk, 
Vill ‘had ‘good’ sense to bick von .oud himself. 
Oorty GOOFT. 


MODERN: ROMEO. 


By Lucy BLAKE. 
ee ball-at the Villa Borghese was over, and Philip Leigh- 


A 


ton, one of the guests who felt the evening well spent, was 

‘going leisurely homeward on foot. It was a clear, moon- 
light‘ night in the bonny month of May, and such a night in 
Florence, with its violet sky sown with golden stars, is a bless- 
ing not to be wasted under the roof of a cab. 

“ Jack Templeton’s sister dances like a fairy, and keeps a 
fellow amused; Faye Norton is so deucedly pretty one forgets 
and ‘forgives her’silly speeches. What hair she has! Upon my 
«soul, I believe I’m in love with them both!” 

Thus musing, the young man crossed the Piazza del Duomo 
and turned into the sleepy Via Ricasoli, which seemed quiet as 
the aisle of an empty church. Presently, out of the shadow, 
Philip saw two women approaching, both evidently frightened at 
finding themselves alone in the street at so late an hour. At see- 
ing the young man they stopped, hesitated, and then advanced 
again, apparently reassured by a glimpse of his honest, comely 
face, revealed in the moonlight. 

; . “A thousand pardons, signore,” began a sweet voice in Italian, 
“but I and my maid are not able to open our door; possibly your 

gstronger hand might make it yield.” 

_.* The house indicated was a grim old palace, many stories high, 

“Fuilt of heavy blocks of stone, like a prison. . Statues looked down 
from many a niche, and the lower windows were guarded with 
the “kneeling” gratings.invented by Michel-Angelo. 

Philip threw himself upon the heavy wrought-iron fastenings 
of the door, but. they refused +o give way even under his vigor- 
ous shaking. 

“The door closes with a latch inside; a sharp blow. will some- 
times open it without the key, which Giacinta has unluckily lost. 
There is no one inside the house to come to our rescue; we are 

¢really in a very awkward plight.” 

Thé white-laée fichu had fallen back over the shoulders of the 
gentle-voiced strahger, and Philip saw that she was exquisitely 
pretty, with the pensive, dark eyes of her race, and a tender, 
sensitive mouth. : Her lips quivered, and there was a hint of 
tears in the liquid eyes. 

This was too much for Philip, who, instead of acknowledging 
himself baffled by the door and resuming his homeward route, 
himself to see these fair dames safe under the 
Poor old 


vowed within 
shelter of their own roof, or perish in the attempt. 
Giacinta was not, strictly speaking, fair, but the avreola of beauty 
emanating from her young mistress seemed, to Philip, to encom- 
pass the faithful attendant with its benign influence. 

Across the ‘street was a ladder leaning against a house in 
process of repair, at sight of which Philip’s look of perplexity 
vanished. 

“Does the open window in the second story lead to the 
sigtiora’s rooms?” he asked, eagerly. ne 

“Yes; those are our rooms. The rest of the house is un- 
occupied, or we could hope to wake up somebody to let us in.” 

“If it is not too audacious a proposition,” continued Philip, 
“T will climb up to your balcony, Romeo fashion, with that 
ladder, descend the stairs, and open your refractory door from 
the- inside.” 

“The same thought had occurred to me, but I did not like to 
express it. It is a dangerous height, you might fall, and it is an 
unreasonable service to ask of a stranger.” 

“Pray do not think of any inconvenience it might be to 
me; your confidence is quite reward enough. . May I make the 
attempt ?” 

“T should’ be only too thankful.” 

“T have plenty of wax matches in my pocket. Am I likely to 
find any obstacles to my progress’ between the window and the 
hall-door ?” 

“No; you have only to cross one large room and an ante- 
room before finding yourself at the stairs.” 

With surprising dispatch Philip tilted the swaying ladder into 
place beneath the balcony of the old palazzo, and began the 
ascent. 

“T beg of you, sir, be careful!” said the girl, lightly touching 
his arm for a moment with her slender white hand. 

Philip looked down into her face with one brief, soulful glance 
‘that seemed to, say, “ For you I would risk my Jife gladly.” 

“May the Holy Madonna and all the saints protect the noble 
signorino!” Giacinta exclaimed, as she steadied the ladder with 
her sturdy shoulder. The ladder was a little short, and where it 
stopped there was need for a clear head and iron wrist to avoid 
accident. 

Inspired by those caressing eyes following him so intently, 
Philip mastered the difficulties and gained the ledge of the win- 
dow without more serious mishaps than a cut on his wrist. 

“ What will Uncle Gino think of this adventure, Giacinta ?” 
said the young lady, as their knight-errant disappeared within 
the window. 

“He ought to be thankful we were not obliged to finish the 
night in the street,” 
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“Tt is indiscreet and imprudent, doubtless, to allow a perfect 
* stranger to efitér our rooms alone, but I’m sure he is a gentleman 
whom we ¢an trust. Do you not agree with me, Giacinta?” 
“There couldn’t be a dishonest soul behind a face like that, 
signorina mia. Trust an old woman’s eyes for telling good from 
bad. He looks like the blessed San Michele at Santa Maria 
Novella.” 
Giacinta’s rhapsody was interrupted by a burst of drunken 
laughter coming round a near corner. To 
midnight revelers, the two women shrank into the shelter of a 


escape 


gateway. 

“A queerish sort ofan errand for a fellow to be bound on,” 
thought Philip, as he scrambled over the balcony, ‘“ dropping 
himself through the dark maw of a window into what may be 
the bottomless pit, or a den of thieves, for aught he knows. 
More likely to be a stronghold of spooks, from the general as- 
pect of things. My stars! what’s that?” 

Swinging himself cautiously into the room, he had lit upon a 
sleeping cat, which promptly punished his intrusion by plunging 
a vigorous set of claws through the young man’s silk stocking. 

“ Her pet, I suppose.” And instead of giving the cat the 
vicious kick his evil nature dictated, Philip stroked its silken 
coat till a cozy purring responded to his touch. By the light of 
his wax matches he saw that his wrist was bleeding from the 
cut, and he pulled out his handkerchief and hastily bound up the 
wound before proceeding farther. His card-case slipped out of 
his pocket with the handkerchief and fell unnoticed to the floor. 

Philip found himself in a very large and handsome room with 
the rich painting and gilding of the De Medicis period. All was 
tarnished and worn now; the once elegant furniture was drop- 
ping to pieces, and the hangings were faded and torn. A chair 
lay overturned, and the drawers of a tortoise-shell cabinet were 
pulled out and their contents strewn carelessly about, as if one 
had made a rapid search for something regardless of order. 

Philip would have gladly taken a more lingering look at the 
old portraits peering down at him from the walls, some of them 
with dark, searching eyes so like those of his lovely protégée, but 
a feeling of delicacy prompted him to make his way through her 
rooms as quickly as possible. 

He hastened down the stairs, lifted the latch, and admitted 
the two women, more agitated than ever owing to the disturb- 
ance caused by the drunken men. 

“T can never sufficiently express my thanks, signore,” said 
the young girl, holding out her hand. ‘You have spared us 
more annoyance than you can realize.” 

Giacinta covered Philip's hand with kisses, and swore she 
would burn a thick taper for him the next day at Santa Maria 
Novella. 

‘May I not know the name of our benefactor ?” the lady con- 
tinued. 

Philip, overjoyed at what seemed the overture to a more 
intimate acquaintance, searched in his pocket for his card-case, 
but, to his perplexity and annoyance, failed to find it. 

“Might I have the pleasure of calling to-morrow to bring t’ > 
ecard IT seem stupidly to have mislaid?” he asked, with som. 
hesitation. 

“T certainly wish to know to whom we are indebted for so 
great a service. My friend, Madame de Carolat, is coming to tea 
to-morrow at four. Will you come then? But I must introduce 
myself. I am the Contessa Roselli. Now, as it is so shockingly 
late, I must bid you good-night. Thank you a thousand times, 
and do not disappoint us to-morrow.” 

“Not for anything under heaven,” Philip murmured, half 
audibly, as the heavy door shut away from him the gaze of the 
girl’s star-like eyes. 

There was now no more perplexity in the young man’s mind 
as to whether he preferred Jack Templeton’s sister to Faye Nor- 
ton. He had forgotten them both, and had no thought in his 
heart save for the lovely Italian. 

Like culprits the two belated women stole up the stairs to 
their rooms. Giacinta lighted the old Roman lamp, and by its 
soft, steady flame of olive-oil the familiar old portraits looked 
down as if welcoming them home. 

“ Why, Giacinta! what does this mean? My desk wide open, 
and all the papers scattered about. Oh, madonna mia! the 
money from the Libro Aperto vineyard was there—fifteen hun- 
dred frances!” The young girl flew to the desk and plunged her 
hand into a drawer at the side. “Gone! Giacinta, we are 
robbed !” and she buried her face despairingly in the cushions of 
the nearest sofa, 

“The Holy Mother grant you are mistaken, carina!” 

“Tam not mistaken, alas! In that drawer I put the money 
while Paolo waited for the receipt. I remember doing so with 
painful distinctness. Paolo sat there on the blue ottoman. I 
let him sit down because of his lame foot. He went quietly 
away after getting his receipt, and I locked the money in the 
drawer as usual,” 

Giacinta fumbled wildly about among the papers, but all to 
no avail. The money was certainly gone. 

“And he with a face like the blessed San Michele,” she 
moaned. 

“No, no; you aro mistaken, amica mia!” cried the contessa, 
reading the suspicion in the old woman’s eyes. “I would as 
soon accuse you of robbing me, you faithful old granny. Our 
rooms must have been entered earlier in the evening. The win- 
dow was open, and the ladder convenicntly near. Many rough 
men were abroad to-night, owing to the festa at Cajano. No, you 
need not lose faith in our San Michele, as you call him. Some- 
thing impels me to trust to the honesty of that young stranger 
who helped us, as I would trust my brother Ugo in heaven.” 

“The Madonna herself put that trust in your pure heart, bam- 
bina mia, and I, too, have faith in the young signorino; but, ah, 
me! it’s hard losing al) that money!” 

The worst will be telling Uncle Gino. - He will be furious. 
What a night of misfortune this has been!” 

And yet, in spite of the great ‘loss she had sustained, Countess 
Natalia Roselli. as she drifted into dreamland for a few hours, 
felt that this special night had been fraught with a new, rare 
happiness for her. 

She awakened to a stormy, painful scene. Tl news travels 
quickly. Gerino Roselli, Natalia’s uncle, had heard of the rob- 
bery, and had come for full particulars 


a band of 
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“What is this wild story of Giacinta’s?” he began, angrily. 
“You have had the colossal folly to let a street-vagrant loose in 
your rooms. Of course he improved his opportunity and took 
your money.” 

“Uncle, ’'m fully convinced the money was stolen before this 
gentleman came to our assistance. The window was cpen; the 
ladder carelessly left near by the workmen. Paolo saw me put 
the money in the desk; possibly he succumbed to the temp- 
tation.” 

‘‘ What preposterous nonsense! You would throw suspicion 
on an honest contadino, who grew old in your father’s service, to 
screen a well-dressed. soft-spoken blackleg! Who is this fine 
gentleman, pray? Where does he live? Of course, if he is 
honorable he has told you all this?” 

“ He wished to give me his card, but had none with him; he 
is coming this afternoon to present himself in due form.” 

“A likely story! And you, you confiding innocent, do you 
realize that the loss of this money leaves you with next to noth- 
ing to live upon till the Rovezzano rents are due? What do you 
mean to do?” 

“Certainly not ask charity from you, Uncle Gino. Giacinta 
and I have already learned what sharp poverty means, and we 
can bear this misfortune as we have borne others.” A proud 
fire burned in the young contessa’s eyes as she spoke. 

** What's this?” said Roselli, as he turned on his heel to leave 
the room. His foot had struck against a small object lying on the 
floor in the shadow ofa table. It was Philip’s card-case. Ro- 
selli opened it and read on the first card, “‘ Mr. Philip Leighton, 
Via Palestro, No. 23.’ “This is probably the name of your gal- 
lant rescuer,” Roselli added, sarcastically. ‘* Rather a suspicious 
circumstance to find his card-case lying so near the plundered 
desk.” 

“T will keep it for him till he comes,” said Natalia, holding 
out her hand with quiet dignity. 

“ By all means, my dear, keep it till he comes. I hope your 
confiding patience will not be put to too severe a strain.” 

Roselli took one long, searching look at the card, and re- 
signed the pretty leather toy to his niece’s keeping. 

For Philip, also, there was a rude awakening that morning. 
A furious Italian gentleman demanded to see him; asked an ac- 
count of the last night’s proceedings, and accused him of stealing 
fifteen hundred francs from the Countess Roselli. A policeman 
and cab were at the door, and before he fairly realized what was 
occurring, the bewildered Philip found himself lodged in a cell at 
the Bargello. A sad contrast to his dreams of imbibing draughts 
of tea and enchantment with his fair ‘namorata. He had no 
friends in Florence of whom he cared to borrow money, and he 
was not in funds to bail himself out to keep his appointment for 
four o'clock. 

Count Roselli kept his own counsel as to the summary meas- 
ures he had taken, and withdrew for a few days to his podere at 
Feltro. 

As the day wore away with no signs of Philip, Natalia said to 
her hand-maiden : 

“Giacinta, I'm haunted with the fear that Uncle Gino has 
done something desperate about this miserable money. I wish 
you would go to the Via Palestro and ask for Mr. Leighton.” 

Giacinta went, and returned in floods of tears. Mr. Leighton 
had been arrested that morning. The padrona said he was such 
a nice, open-handed gentleman; there must be some monstrous 
mistake about it all. 

Natalia seized pen and paper, and sent Giacinta to the Bar- 
gello with a tear-stained note declaring her belief in his, Philip's, 
entire innocence, and her shame at her uncle’s conduct. 

Philip, in durance vile, poured out as much of his soul as the 
back of an old play-bill would hold, in reply. 

Thus these two lovers—for the cruelty of the tyrant uncle had 
roused in both young hearts this consuming passion—were made 
to suffer, each for the distress of the other, in hopeless uncer- 
tainty. 

The third day of Philip’s bondage, a young woman, with a 
handkerchief bound over one éye, presented herself at the Pa- 
lazzo Roselli and asked for 

“They tell me a young English signorino is in prison for 
stealing the contessa’s money,” she began. ‘“ Perhaps they will 
let him free if I tell what I saw on Thursday night when the 
money was taken.” 

“What did you sce? Tell me everything!” cried Natalia, 
eagerly. , 

“I’m chambermaid in the house across the street. A bad 
headache was on me on Thursday night; I couldn’t sleep, and 
came to the window for fresh air. I saw two men prop a ladder 
against your window. One man was a big, brawny, evil-looking 
fellow; the other was lame. 

“ This lame man, was he old or young?” 

“ Old, signorina. with one shoulder higher than the other.” 

“Paolo!” said Natalia, under her breath; “my intuition was 
right. Go on—what happened then?” 

“The big man began climbing the ladder. I thought it all 
looked suspicious, and I slipped out of my room to give an alarm. 
It was dark as pitch in the corridor, and I fell down-stairs, giving 
my head a furious blow on the stone stairs. I was wild and 
wandering-like till yesterday, because of this wound on my head. 
To-day I remember everything, and thought it right to tell the 
signorina contessa. May the Madonna strike me dead if what I 
say is not true.” 

* * * * * * * 

With all possible haste Natalia dispatched a man of the law 
to Libro Aperto, to question Paolo, the farm-servant. Paolo was 
accused of the theft, frightened into a full confession of his guilt, 
and the greater portion of the money was recovered. 

Philip, upon his release from prison, learned from Italian 
friends the history of the Roselli family. 

The young contessa was considered little less than an angel 
by those who knew her well. 

* Poor child!” continued Philip’s informant, ‘‘she hasn't a 
friend or protector on earth but that faithful old nurse, Giacinta. 
Her uncle is a hard, cruel man, and the rest of the family are all 
gone. There is barely enough money left to keep this young 
contessa, the last of a long and noble line, from actual want. 
The big palazzo has the name of being haunted, and they can’t 
get a tenant for any of the scores of rooms. I wish some prince 


the young contessa. 
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would fall in love with the contessina and give her the surround- 
ings she deserves.” 

“| wonder ifa poor artist would do instead,” thought Philip, 
as h:e betook himself to the Palazzo Roselli. 

* ft * * * * * 

A week later the poor artist, poorer in his own estimation 
than in reality, offered himsclf heart and soul to his beautiful 
patrician mistress. 

“My darling Romeo, I could not live without you,” was her 
shy response to his pleading. 


IN I'ASHION’S GLASS. 
A TEFLECTION OF MILLINERY, SHOEs, AND GLOVES. 


ILE pretty maid who said that “it is a great deal more diffi- 
cult to select a becoming hat than to decide upon a hus- 
band, because, unfortunately, in the latter case we girls don’t 
have so many to choose from,” fully realized the embarrassment 


of riches as regards hats and bonnets. It is simply harrowing in 





YOUNG 


LADY’S SUMMER HAT. 


a fearful degree when one is confronted by such a variety. Just 
think of it! And not so many decades ago, either, a lady of 
fashion had but one “best” bonnet, which she wore upon all 
occasions and with all gowns, while nowadays you must have 
a different hat for each costume to be correct in your taste. 
Fortunately, more than two-thirds of the ladies of New York 
make their own bonnets and hats; for if one has a modicum 
of good taste she can’t go far astray, and it requires a rather 
deep purse to own more than one hat which has developed in 
the professional milliner’s hands. 

What could be more charming than the revival of old-fash- 
ioned flowers for the decoration of head-gear? King-cups and 
leopard - lilies, wall- flowers and meadow - saffron, all imitating 
nature so closely that one could almost expect the bees te 
alight upon them, as the robins of old pecked at the cherries on 
the canvas of Zeuxis. Some iimported hats have the frame-work 
covered with moss, and we need not be surprised if French 
ingenuity reaches the point where we shall discover ferns and 
fungi literally growing in the moss, and birds nesting in the 
apple-boughs on next summer's hats. 

The large, broad-brim leghorn hat, lying limp on the counter 
and most unpromising to contemplate, is the on@ which, with 
good taste and skillful fingers, develops into a thing ef beauty for 
country wear, although now and then you will meet a young 
woman brave enough to be seen on the street in town bearing 
such a head-covering. First, the edge of the brim should be 
wired, and then a closely shirred facing of crépe, net, mull, or 
colored lace added. The brim is then bent in here and there, in 
a manner most becoming to the face and features, and when not 
heaped with feathers or billows of lace, the crown is decorated 
with flowers of any kind, from soft’ crushed roses to ‘ spikes of 
azure bloom.” Z 

The halo hat, set back on the head, is now rarely seen, while 
nearly all the models have an advancing, open brim in front. 
New York ladies are reluctant to adopt the flat, low-crowned 
hats, with broad, outstretching front brims, so largely favored in 
Paris, which are a much greater protection to the face than their 
pretentious high-crowned predecessors. Frequently they are as 
flat as a platter, narrow at the back, and tied on with inch-wide 
velvet strings. Flower turbans and toques are enjoying great 
favor among young ladies, sharing the honors with the broad 
brims; and tiny capotes of gold straw, cobweb lace, and fine 
French flowers are what the sneering man calls “a jeweled 
mass of millinery.” 

Many large hats have no crown at all, and one need not de- 
spair if they have an expensive high-crowned hat kept over 
from last season and still in fair condition. All one need do is 
to cut off the upper half of the crown, place two braces of wire 
across from front to back and side to side, which are easily con- 
eealed by full loops of ribbon and feathers or flowers; change 
he form of the brim somewhat, and there you have a hat d@ la 
mode, 

The Empire veil has almost entirely disappeared, and yet it 
would seem most appropriate for summer wear, being such a 
perfeet protection from insects and so convenient when_hiving 
bees. It has found a substitute, which likewise will not be very 
long-lived, in a lace flounce which falls from ‘the edge of the 
brim of the hat, or is drawn in round the crown and covers the 
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brim before falling from it. This style is thoroughly Spanish in 
its character, as indicated from thé name of the hat. It is called 
the “ Gitana.” The demand for seaside hats which are not per- 
ishable has been met by the -revival, after a banishment of over 
twenty years, of shirred hats of mull, both in cotton and silk, 
and in all colors. These are made in prevailing shapes, and 


have for garniture either loops of the material itself or clusters of 


snow-balls and hydrangea, both white and tinted. The sailor 
shape is most easily covered, the frame-work being of silk 
woven wire, the same shade as the mull, which is drawn over 
the shape with even fulness, and a generous bow is placed at 
one side. A graceful and becoming hat for a young lady is 
shown in the illustration at the top of this column. It is a 
French shape called the “ Nichette,” and is made of black open 
straw, with the under side of the brim faced with black tulle. 
The garniture comprises lilies-of-the-valley, in a half-wreath en- 
circling the front, and an aigrette of leaves. 
the crown is a knot of black velours ribbon. 

As everything must be complete in costume elegance, new 
fancies in shoes and slippers multiply 2s if controlled by genii. 
Low-cut shoes or Oxford ties are most fashionable for summer 
wear, and the newest shapes are finished off at the point of the 
toe with a small cap of patent or contrasting leather pinked out 
on one edge, Other half-high shoes are made in an English 
leather called “ diamond hide,” a specialty which is equal in ap- 
pearance to patent leather, but is cool and will not draw the fect. 
The yellow pig-skin shoes are very popular, and though strictly 
intended for country wear, are frequently secn upon the strect. 
Some of them are made quite attractive by patent-leather trim- 
mings and large bows tied upon the instep. 

Biarritz gloves are much worn ordinarily, as they are durable, 
and are drawn over the hand without any opening at the wrist. 
They are made in dark shades with white silk seams and points. 
Pure silk gloves are cool, but expensive and not very serviceable. 
An English variety, however, have the fingers tipped with Su¢de 
kid, which makes them last longer. Evening gloves are in white 
and pale tints, and Suéde dinner mitts, which cover the arms, are 
in white, cream, black, ficelle, and all the tan or boreal shades. 
Having no fingers, they permit of as lavish a display of jeweled 
rings as one could wish to see. ELLA STARR. 


A SERIOUS RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 

KE give on page 392 an illustration of the accident to the 

Boston limited express train which occurred on the con- 
solidated road four miles from New Haven on the 29th ult., and 
by which three persons were killed and several badly injured. 
The accident was caused by the spreading of the rails where a 
gang of trackmen were at work relaying the track. The engine 
passed over all right, but they spread under the baggage-car, 
which left the track, broke loose from the engine, and turning 
over on its side, dragged the remaining eight coaches after it, 
Nearest the baggage-car was a drawing-room car. The end of 
this car next to the baggage-car was smashed into kindling-wood, 
and the dining-car just behind was badly wrecked also, but these 
cars and the others behind remained in an upright position. 

Every seat in the train was occupied, and several passengers 
were standing in the aisles. The passengers in the dining-room 
car and the seven passenger-coaches escaped with slight bruises, 
but those in the drawing-room car were less fortunate. Seated 
in the centre of this car was Miss Mary A. Brigham, of Brooklyn, 
who was recently elected President of Mount Holyoke Seminary. 
Her head was caught by the side of the car and crushed, causing 
instant death. She was on her way to her home. A baggage- 
man sitting near her was killed, as was also a nan seated in 
the baggage-car. 

Miss Brigham had been a most successful teacher, and was a 
woman of rare tact and sweetness of nature. She was a native 
of Westboro, Mass., and was graduated at South Hadley in 1848; 
and after teaching at other points, went to Brooklyn Heights 
Seminary in 1863. Her career there was remarkably successful, 
and she gained a great hold on the people of Brooklyn, so much 
so that when she was called to Mount Holyoke the leading men 
and women of the city protested against her leaving. She had, 
however, always been interested in the school founded by Mary 
Lyon, and finally accepted the invitation of her alma mater. 
The recent exercises at Mount Holyoke were made especially in- 
teresting by this fact, and her death is a great blow to the in- 
stitution. Few women of the country were more widely known 
and respected. 


To our esteemed contemporaries, the “‘funny papers” of America: 
The ‘** Ladies Natural Gas Co." has been organized et Bradenburg, Ky., to 
bore for natural gas—now for the best joke on the subject.—Manu/actu- 
rere’ Record. 


Why “ladies ” now would bore for 
When each one has so much of it in store, 
Is hard to comprehend—so let it pass, 
And deem the project, ay, indeed, a bore: 
Since they have but to ope their mouths to show 
True natural gas with an artesian flow! W. M. P. 


“natural gas,” 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


June M4tH—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Cornelius Woglom, a veteran police 
captain, aged 74; in Newport, Roland Greene Michell, a prominent busi- 
ness man, and formerly an active anti-slavery agitator in Ohio, aged 78. 
June %th—In Tarrytown, N. Y., Francis 8. Saltue, journalist, aged 40 ; 


in Syracuse, N. Y., John Crouse, a millionaire merchant, and benefactor . 


of ‘the Syracuse University, aged 87; in Malden, Mass., George Loring 
Brown, a noted landsca inter, aged 75; in Washington, Chief-engi- 
neer William H. Hunt, Tnlted States Navy (retired), aged 57; in New 
York City, James B. Sheridan, stenographer of the Supreme Court, and a 
former journalist, aged 54. June 26¢h—In Richmond, Va., Colonel Sherwin 
McRae, formerly a prominent lawyer, compiler of the State records, and 


of late years connected with the State library, aged 84 years; in New 
York, William Henry Woods, well known in Wall Street mining and rail- 


road circles, aged 48; in Alexandria, Va., Rev. George A. Smith, one of the 
oldest Protestant Episcopal ministers in the State, aged 86. June 27th— 
In St. Joseph, Mo., Colonel A. M. Saxton, a millionaire banker, aged 88. 
June 2th—In New York, John Reed, late Acting Assistant Paymaster 
United States Navy, aged 47. June 29¢h—In New York City, Abram 
Wakeman, one of the active contemporaries of Thurlow Weed, W illiam 
H. Seward, Horace Greeley, Henry J. Raymond, and Preston King in the 
organization of the old Republican party. aged 65 years ; at Glenbrook, 
Conn., Isaac N. Waterbury, one of the old-time ship-builders of the coun- 
try, aged 73; in Baltimore, Md., Dr. Joseph Lloyd Martin, one of the 
leading homeopaths of the Union, aged 69; in Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
C. F. le, wife of Admiral Temple, United States Navy. July 1st-—In 
Newport, faitby G. Lane, the well-known capitalist. 75. 


At the base of 
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PERSONAL. 
Tue Sultan of Turkey has contributed $1,000 to the-Jolns- 
town relief fund. fc) th) “icles? 8 row 


Tue Shah of Persia reached London ‘on the Tst* ihst:, ‘and was 
welcomed by an immerise’ concourse of-people.? ~~ * 4! t+ 


THE pension of General Boulanger has been: stopped, ‘and he 
will bring suit against the French Government to compel -its 
payment. 

Mk. GLADSTONE, in a prblished article, opposes the idea that 
want of respect for the Union is criminal or immoral on the -part 
of Irishmen. 

THE degree of Doctor of Law’ has been conferred-by Harvard 
College upon Edward J. Phelps, our late Minister to England, and 
Francis Parkman, the historian. : : 

Mr. LINCOLN, our_new Minister, grows in _popularity.in~ Lon: 
don, where he is the recipient of constant ‘eourtesies—the dast 
being a dinner by the Inner Temple Benchers.. .« - |: ° 


TuE Philadelphia Record says- that Senator Pon Cameron wilt 
not be a candidate for re-eléction: to the Uhited States: Senate 
next year, and. with the end of his present ‘term ,he will retire 
from _ politics. ; : 5) B24 <3 2 ; 

Martin Irons, who at the time of the strike on the Gould 
lines, some years ago, was too arrogant to grant General Manager 
Hoxie an interview, now earns a scanty living from a little fruit: 
stand in St. Louis. 

Newport, after this season, will lose one - of its -prominent 
summer residents, and Washington one of. its winter residents: 
Colonel Jerome. Napoleon: Bouiparte. goes. to France -in. thé 
autumn, to remain: seyeral years, for the education of his chils 
dren. Oe ERE, : ° et ear ° Rade 4 
TuE venerable: Theodore Dwight Woolsey, for, twenty : five 
years President of Yale College, and for seventeen. years a, tuto 
and professor therein, died at New Haven: on ‘the Ist inst, aged 
eighty-eight years. Among modern educators he ranked. first 
and foremost... ° , - 53 


® . 


THE President has appointed William Walter Phelps, of New: 
Jersey, to be Envoy Extraordinary and: Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Germany; Frederick Douglass to be Minister-resident and 
Consul-general of the United States at Hayti; and Captain Mere- 
dith, of Chicago, to be Chief of the Bureau, of Engraving and 
Printing. . i ial STE sgt eee 

Mr. Ernest H. Crospy, of New York, has_heen- nominated 
as the American representative, upon the International Court of 
Original Jurisdiction at Alexandria, Egypt: ' This appoiritment is 
made and the salary paid’ by the Egyptian Government, upon the 
nomination of the treaty nations entitléd to representation “upon 
the court. a” re A my aia 

PRINCE ALBERT Victor; eldest son of the Prince of. Wales, 
has been affiancéd to Princess Victoria of Prissja, a ‘sister of the 
Emperor of Germany ; and Printéss Louise, eldest daughter of the 
Prince of Wales, is betrothed to the’ Eark 6f:Fife, ah Trish fhoble- 
man who was raised to the English peerage ion Mr*Gladstone’s 


nomination in +885. 


Tue widow of the late Charles J. Osborne. the well-known 
New York broker, has given a granite and brown-stone recita- 
tion building to Yale University. The building is erected to Mr. 
Osborne’s memory, and a tablet within the entrance of the build- 
ing will so state. The building will cost $125,000, and will be 
completed by the opening of the fall term. 


Miss ©. W. Bruce, of New York, has given $50,000 to the 
Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College, to be devoted to a 
photographic telescope having an objective of twenty-four inches 
aperture, with a focal length of eleven feet. The gift contem- 
plates provision for using the telescope in some climate more 
favorable for photographing the skies than the eastern part of 
the United States. 

CHANCELLOR GIBSON of the Knox County (Tenn.) Chancery 
Court has decided in the case of one Lawrence. a colored mem- 
ber of the Knoxville Board of Education, against three white 
members who refused to recognize him, that Lawrence was 
legally elected, and under the laws of the United States and the 
State of Tennessee was entitled to the same rights enjoyed by 
the white citizens. ‘In a word,” said the Chancellor; “ our laws 
are now blind to the color of a man’s skin.” 


GEORGIA newspapers not only announce that Senator Joseph E. 
Brown’s illness is a hopeless one, but go so far as to discuss his 
probable successor—Governor Gordon. Senator Brown was war 
Governor of Georgia, but opposed Jefferson Davis in certain 
important directions, and after the surrender advocated prompt 
acquiescence, increasing his unpopularity on that account by vot- 
ing for General Grant; but he was re-elected to the Senate for 
his present term by the unanimous vote of the Legislature, with 
the exception of a single vote cast for Robert Toombs. 


OLp John Hanks, the boyhood friend and distant relative of 
Abraham Lincoln, died at his farm, near Decatur, III., on the Ist 
inst., aged eighty-eight years. It was on this farm, and while in 
the employ of Hanks, that Lincoln became noted as a rail-splitter, 
and it was old John Hanks who, in 1860, introduced the rail- 
splitting feature into the excitement of the Lincoln campaign, 
furnishing rails from his farm split by Lincoln. In that campaign, 
Hanks, heretofore a strong Democrat, spent nearly $17,000 in 
behalf of Lincoln’s election, and gave a barbecue at his farm, at 
which he fed 3,000 people at his own expense. 


A WHITE man who declares himself to be Jesus Christ is creat- 
ing a great sensation among the colored people in South Carolina. 
Many of them have abandoned their homes and all their belong- 
ings to follow the pretender. He gives the name of Campbell, 
and dresses shabbily sometimes, and at all times poorly. He re- 
fuses money publicly, but is said to have money. His familiarity 
with the Scriptures is exceptional. He has told the people that 
he will go back wo heaven in a chariot of fire at an early date. 
He shows scars in his hands which he says were made by nails 
when he was crucified on Calvary. His hair and beard are long 
and shaggy, although he evidently endeavors to trim his bes. J 
as the Saviour’s is represented in pictures, 
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YALE’S FOURTH VICTORY. 
Rice the fourth successive season the Yale crew 

won a victory over the Harvard rowers on 
Friday, June 28th, 1889. The Yale boys were de- 
termined to win and sought the favor of quiet water, 
and they were therefore delighted when the referee 
announced in the morning, though the Thames was 
only a little lumpy, that the race had been post 
poned until the evening, because the course was not 
in condition. Tie enormous crowd in waiting, com- 
prising ladies as well as gentlemen, did not like this 
decision of the referee, but they had to accept the 
situation. The start was made at 7:20 in the even- 
ing, with the water perfectly still, the Yale men in 
splendid form, and the Harvard erew evidently doubt- 
ful of the result. The course was reversed—the race 
was rowed up the river, with the finish in the dark, 
and this detracted very much from the interest in the 
contest. Up to the mile-point the crews rowed side 
by side, but after that had been passed, the ‘“ Bob 
Cook ” stroke, regular as the movements of a clock, 
began to tell, and the Yale men won, pulling easily 
and steadily. -Harvard was undoubtedly a very fast 
short-distance crew, and a four-mile crew of average 
speed, but she was driven so hard for the first mile 
that she could not recover, and rowed a much slower 
race than she was capable of rowing if she had been 
allowed to choose her own method of conducting the 
race. Physically, there was little choice between the 
crews. 

While much credit has been given to Bob Cook for 
his training of the Yale crew, it should not be for- 
gotten that a great deal is due also to Cauldwell, the 
Yale stroke. He has had a phenomenal career. He 
“stroked ” his class crew to victory for three years, 
and, we believe, never lost a race. The time, officially 
reported, was as follows: First mile and a half, Yale, 
7:15; Harvard, 7:19. Two and a half miles, Yale, 
13:01; Harvard, 13:20. Three miles, Yale, 15:37; 
Harvard, 15:57. Four miles and finish, Yale, 21:30; 
Harvard, 21:55. The greeting that the victorious 
crew received when it crossed the line cannot be de- 
scribed, and the rejoicings in New Haven were almost 
delirious, everybody apparently participating in the 
demonstrations. It has been suggested that the Har- 
vard crew is placed at a disadvantage by reason of the 
changes it makes annually in its stroke, and that if 
it would go to Oxford or Cambridge and imitate one 
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GENERAL EMMONS CLARK. 


W* have elsewhere referred to the record of 
Colonel Emmons Clark as commander of the 
Seventh Regiment. 

At the last session of the Legislature a joint reso- 
lution was passed, expressing a desire that the com- 
mander-in-chief might confer upon Colonel Clark 
‘some additional evidence of the public regard in the 
shape of a promotion which he has so richly earned.” 
li compliance with the request, Governor Hill vis- 
ited the recent encampment and personally presented 
to the colonel a commission as Brevet Brigadier- 
general in the National Guard of New York, accom- 
panying the presentation, which was made in pres- 


ence of the regiment and a large concourse of visit- 





ors, by an address highly eulogizing the recipient 
of the distinguished honor. 
Colonel Clark’s last special order to the Seventh, 
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bidding the command farewell, was as follows: “ The 





commandant bids the officers and members of this 
regiment an affectionate farewell. For their gener- 
ous support and unwavering friendship he is pro- 
foundly grateful. He hopes and believes that the 
present prosperity of the regiment will be as lasting 
as time, and he confidently intrusts to his successor 
its good name, its fume, and its fortunes. His last 
words to his comrades of the Seventh are: Be faith- 
ful always to the duties of the citizen-soldier, and 
forever loyal to our gallant regiment.” 


ARRIVAL OF CITY BOARDERS. 

N these days, when country farm-houses in New 
| England and the Middle States are being invaded 
by city people in quest of all the delights which are 
supposed to loiter in rural shades, the picture on page 
389 is at once timely and suggestive. The new ar- 
rivals approach the threshold with a questioning and 
somewhat hesitant look, which is admirably reflected 
by the “lady of the house,” who seems to be “ taking 
the measure ” of her intending guests, while the chil- 
dren grouped about the door wear that air of shyness 
which belongs to the seclusion in which they live. 
Doubtless the diffidence of the moment will presently 
be overcome, and, as the summer wanes, the new- 


NEW YORK.—BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL EMMONS CLARK, FOR mers and their hosts will learn to know each other 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS COLONEL OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


thoroughly and, it may be, satisfactorily. While 
“boarding in the country ” does not always prove as 


of the Eng- graduates this summer went patiently through the course of four delightful as it is expected to be, it not infrequently realizes the 


lish styles, and put it in practice from year to year, it would years, waiting year after year for a Harvard victory, but they anticipations of those concerned, and sometimes friendships are 


stand a better chance of winning and make a decidedly more in- ever had the supreme delight of seeing one. Perhaps better formed which color and influence happily, for all time, the lives 
teresting race. It is about time for Harvard to winarace. Its luck awaits them in ’90. which come into touch “just for the summer.” 








CONNECTICUT.—THE ACCIDENT ON 
WAS WRECKED 














THE CONSOLIDATED ROAD NEAR NEW HAVEN, JUNE 29TH, BY WHICH THE LIMITED EXPRESS TRAIN 
AND SEVERAL PERSONS KILLED AND WOUNDED.—From a Puoro By Norta.—[See Pace 391.) 
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OHIO.—JUDGE L. W. BROWN, UNITED STATES 


CONSUL AT GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
[SEE PaGr 394.] 





NEW JERSEY.—WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, UNITED 


STATES MINISTER TO GERMANY. 
[Sez “Topics OF THE WEEK,” PAGE 383.]- 
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NEW YORK CITY.—HON, THOMAS L. JAMBS. 


{See ARTICLE ON PAGE 382.] 





‘quot * Hill, in ‘the form 
~ ofa bronze figure repre- 


i THE MAJOR JOHN MASON STATUE, 


[* 1637 the Pequot Indians, one of the most powerful and 


courageous, as well as one of the most cruel and vindictive, of 


the aboriginal nations inhabiting that portion of New England 
known as the State of Connecticut, made an effort to array all 
of their red brethren against the 250 white people who had 
homes along the beautiful river which gave a name to the then 
colony. Learning of this matter from Uncas, the Mohegan 
sachem, the General Court of the colony commissioned Captain 
John Mason, who had lately settled at Windsor, moving there 
from Massachusetts, as commander of all of the forces of the 





INDIANA.—REV. Z T. SWEENEY, LL.D., UNITED 
STATES CONSUL-GENERAL TO TURKEY. 
PHOTO BY CADWALLADER.—[SEE PaGE 394.] 


colony, and ordered him to take the offensive to save the settle- 
ments from devastation. 

Captain Mason was a soldier trained in the wars of the Neth- 
erlands, and made no delay in his preparations. With ninety 
men collected .from the settlements of Windsor, Hartford, and 
Wethersfield, he sailed 
down the .Connecticut 
River in boats, and 
coasted the shore till 
he reached that head- 
land now known as Nar- 
ragansett Point, from 
which place he struck 
inland to the point at 
present called Niantic, 
Rhode Island. Here he 
met the Narragansett 
Indians and formed an 
alliance with their sa- 
chem, who agreed ‘to 
assist him with 500 
men. With these allies 
he marched on through 
the wilderness, and 
reaching the Pequot 
stronghold in the dim 
morning light, sprang 
to the assault, himself 
leading the way over 
thé stockade. Fortune 
favored him, ‘for he 
found his foes ‘sunk in 
a. heavy sleep, and 
though they were quick- 
ly roused and began an 
obstinate defense, the 
victory was soon won. 
The suddenness of the 
attack and the distrac- 
tion caused“by slumber 
made the destrtietion of 
the Pequots almost an- 


nihilation, a .work in >. ; , 
which his Indian allies, : 


when they saw Mason's 
success assured, gladly 
Jed... From this defeat 
the Pequots never ral- 
lied, “and thé” colony 
was freed from their 
troublesome imroads 
and demands. 

To commemorate this 
first battle fought on 
Conrrecticut Soff, a nion- 
iwnent has been erected 
on the summit of Pe- 


senting a fighting Purt- 
tan of heroic size, 
mounted on a base of 
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DR. JOHN. M. CRAWFORD, UNITED STATES 
CONSUL-GENERAL AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
PHoTO BY MARCEAU. 


‘Erected A. D. 1889, by the State of Connecticut, to commemo- 
rate the heroic achievements of Major John Mason and his com- 
rades, who near this spot, in 1637, overthrew the Pequot Indians 
and preserved the settlements from destruction.” 

The statue was placed in position June 6th, 1889, and the un- 
veiling took place June 26th, Mr. Isaac H. Bromley, formerly of 
the New York Tribune's staff, delivering the oration, and Thomas 
8. Collier the poem. 


DR. JOHN M. CRAWFORD. 


Pp" JOHN M. CRAWFORD, of Cincinnati, recently appointed 
J Consul-general at St. Petersburg, is forty-two years of age, 
and was born at Herrick, Pa. In early life he gained his liveli- 
hood as a school-teacher, aud thereby acquired means to enter a 
college. After having graduated he went to Cincinnati, where 


CONNECTICUL.—THE MONUMENT TO MAJOR JOHN MASON, ERECTED ON 


gfanite on which is a’ PEQUOT HILL, NEAR MYSTIC, 


tablet as follows: 
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he was appointed teacher of mathematics and 
Latin language at the Chickering Institute. At 
the same time he studied medicine in his leisure 
hours, and graduated as Doctor of Medicine. He 
then became a Professor of Physiology and Mi- 
croscopy at the Cincinnati Homoeopathic College. 
Dr. Crawford gained a national reputation by 
his translation of the Finnish epos, “ Kalevala,” 
into English, his translation having been very 
favorably commented upon by the press of the 
whole country. It is understood that while in 


St. Petersburg he will complete his studies of 


the Northern languages and literature. 


PROFESSOR Z. T. SWEENEY, 
LL.D., 
UniteD STATES CONSUL-GENERAL TO TURKEY. 
| 4 HARRISON has made one ap- 
* pointment which gives universal satisfac- 

tion in his own State, to Jackson Democrats as 
well as Lincoln Republicans—that of Rev. Dr. 
Z. T. Sweeney, LL.D., Chancellor of the Butler 
University and editor-in-chief of the Central 
Christian, to be Consul-general to the Turkish 
Empire. Chancellor Sweeney is the learned au- 
thor of the book of travels, “‘ Under Ten Flags,” 
so highly spoken of by the religious and secular 
press. 

Zachary T. Sweeney was born February 10th, 
1849, at Liberty, Casey County, Ky. Le is the 
youngest of four brothers, all of whom are en- 
gaged in the ministry of the Christian Church. 
His father, G. KE. Sweeney, is also a preacher in 
the Christian Chureh, as was likewise his grand- 
father, Job Sweeney. When he was six years of 
age his father moved to Maeoupin County, IIL, 
and here the son attended- the publie schools 


until he was fifteen years of.age, when he en-- 
tered & soinimary at Scdttsville, Ml; where he 


laid: the foundation -for -a’ ¢oHegiate edueation, 


‘edrning the money necessary for a college course 
-by~teaching: After attending Ktireka College; 


Eureka; IIl., for a short time in 1868, he entered 


Asbury, University, Greencastle, Ind., in which 
“jiStitution-he remajned for three years. 


During his college life at Greencastle he 
preached in Illinois, serving as pastor of the 
chureh in Paris for more than a.year. . In Oc- 
tober, 1871, he was called to the pastorate ofa 
church in Columbus, Ind. He is still pastor of 
this church, although he has-in- the meantime 
twice held the pastorate of the church in Au- 
gusts, Ga. gs Se = ee 

Quite recently Bufler Univérsity conferred on 


“Elder Sweeney the degreé of, LL.D., and last 


winter tendered him»the Chancellorship of the 
University, which he accepted.. Dr. Sweeney is 
an eloquent and forcible speaker, as well as a 
chaste and trenchant writer, is in the prime ofa 
vigorous manhood, physically active and men- 
tally bright, a student not only of books, but of 
men as well, possessing a mind enlarged by 
travel and familiarity with the peoples of differ- 
ent nationalities, good executive ability, and of 
excellent judgment and business tact. The Co- 
lumbus Herald, a straight-up-in-the- stirrups 
Democratic paper, says of Dr. Sweeney’s ap- 
pointment: 

“One of the most creditable appointments 
made by this Administration was that which 
appeared on Saturday last—the selection of 
Elder Z. T. Sweeney, of this place, to be Consul- 
general to Turkey, If the President had made 
all his appointments with the same regard for 
fitness and capability that has characterized this 
one, there would be none to criticise, and few, 
even among Democrats, that would not commend 
his selections, 


JUDGE LEVI W. BROWN; 
Unitep States CONSUL TO GLASGOW. 


UR new Consul to Glasgow, Judge Levi W. 
Brown, of Ohio, who succeeds Francis H. 
Underwood, of Boston (whose predecessor was 
Bret Harte), was born December 21st, 1841, in a 
log-cabin situate:] in what is now Fulton County, 
Ohio, of which county he is stil] a resident. At 
eighteen years of age he commenced teaching, 
at the same time studying law. Meeting with 
an injury about this time, several years of ill- 
health followed, and he remained on his father’s 
farm, leaving which, with small capital, he be- 
came a merchant and for several years conducted 
a successful and constantly inereasing business. 
During the latter part of this period he pur- 
chased a law library, expecting to make law his 
profession, but was again compelled to go to the 
farm, to care for his invalid parents during an 
illness of long duration. Following his parents’ 
death, while undecided as to his career, he was 
nominated and elected probate judge of his 
county, and twice re-elected by large majorities, 
running several hundred ahead of his ticket. 
Having served nine years, he declined to be a 
candidate for the fourth term. In 1886 and 
1888 he managed the political campaign in his 
district, and in both was successful, overcoming 
by his efforts a large Democratic majority. Judge 
Brown’ has been a member of the Republican 
State Central Committee of Ohio for several 
years, and was last year a member of the Stace 
Executive Committee and chairman of its sub 
(finance) committee. He is regarded as one of 
the best party organizers in Ohio, and in his ap- 
plication to the State Department he had the 
united support of the party leaders of the State, 
even Democratic editors personally acquainted 
with him speaking a “good word” in his in- 
terest. 


CONSULAR APPOINTMENTS. 


AmonG the recent appointments of United, 


States. Consuls are the following: William. T. 


Sorsby, of Mississippi, at Guayaquil-; - Edward - 
C. Goodnow, of Maine, at St. Stephen’s, N. B.;: 
Danjel, B. Hubbard, of Massachusetts, at Anda-'| * 
berg, Germany; Hugo M. Starkhloff, of Mis-- 


souri, at Bremen; William F. Grinnell, of New 
York, at Manchester; John A, Tibbits, of Con- 





necticut, at Bradford ; Robert: W.- Turner, of 
Kansas, at Cadiz; M. D. Sampson, of Kansas, at 
St. John, N. B.; Wallace Bruce, of New York, 


| 


at Leith; William Harrison Bradley, of Illinois, | 
at Nice; Edmund B, Fairfield, of Michigan, at | 


Manatt, of Nebraska, at 
Bowman, of Kentucky, at 


Irving J. 
William 


Lyons; 
Athens; 


Tien-Tsin ; Adolph G. Studer, of Iowa, at Bar- | 


men; Enoch J. Smithers, of Delaware, at Osaka 
and Hiogo; Alexander -C! Moore, of West Vir- 
ginia, at St. Thomas; Charles F. Johnson, of 
Ohio, at Hamburg; Silas C. Halsey, of New 
Jersey, at Sonneberg. 

A. Louden Snowden, of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed Minister to Roumania, Servia, 
and Greece; William Hayden Edwards, of Ohio, 


Curicuma Remeows Cuns 
.Sxin ano Biooo Diseases 
rrom Pimpces to Sonorutas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WHICH 
the CuTicuRA RemEDigs are held by the thou- 





| sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 


Consul-general at Berlin; Augustus O. Bourn, | 


of Rhode Island, Consul-general at Rome; Eu- 
gene Schuyler, of New York, Consul-general at 
Cairo, 


FLORENCE, ALA. 


Tue great point of interest to which capital and 
labor are directed at the present time is Florence, 
situated in the northern part of Alabama on the 
‘Tennessee River. Recent developments have shown 
that Nature has been so lavish in her gifts to Flor- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ence and its environs that the combined advan- | 
tages will make her, in the very vear future, out- | 


rank all the cities of the South as a manufacturin 
and commercial city, and a very successful rival o 
the most important ones of the North. 

In the heart of the mineral region, with inexhaust- 
ible supplies of brown hematite iron-ore, limestone, 
and coal, the successful manufacture of iron is as- 
sured, and the best experts in iron-making say that 
by the Bessemer process this ore can be converted 
into steel at a cost of $3 less than steel can be made 
at any furnace in the Ohio Valley. The proximity 
of Florence to other ores not found in other locali- 
ties gives it an unequaled advantage for the pro- 
duction of cheapiron. The coal-fields of Alabama, 
covering an area of 5,000 square miles, are within 
easy reach of Florence; a description of their qual- 
ity, vast extent, and their immense wealth would 
seem incredible. North of Florence lie miles of un- 
broken forest containing matchless timber, which, 
ae War pe by the railroads, are easy of acccess by 

and. and also water, and available for the manu- 
facture of all articles of which wood isa part. Im- 
mense forests of chestnut and oak in the mountain 
counties will furnish the tanner with unlimited sup- 
ply-of bark. Quarries of beautiful marble are found 
close to the railroad, and building-stone, limestone, 
and sandstone all over the county ; also, fine clays 
of many varieties for building-brick, fire-brick, til- 
ing, pottery, etc. 

Florence is not only in the centre of a great cot- 
ton country, but is the nearest manufacturing town 
to the great cotton market of Memphis, which lies 
west of it 145 miles, and with which she is connected 
by lines of railroad and by the great water highway 
of the Tennessee, Ohio, and.Mississippi.Rivers. The 
Tennessee River not only affords an abundant and 
inexhaustible supply of water for manufacturing 
purposes, but-also affords the cheapest transporta- 
tion both for the raw material andthe finished pro- 
duction. ~ ; 

Farming-lands in the vicinity of Florence are 
offered at an extremely low rate. “From $5 to $20 
per acre are asked for the most productive lands. 

Springs of water and clear creeks with gravel bot- 
tom are on almost every farm. Excellent grazing 
can also be found nine months out of the year. 

The city is 150 feet above high water on a gent] 
rolling plateau, sloping toward the river, the Hud- 
son of the South. The drainage is excellent, the 
atmosphere pure and salubrious, and springs of 

youre water on every side. There is no more health- 

ul spot in the land, as the health statistics will 
show. The city and county has no debt, conse- 
quently the rate of taxation is very low. By recent 
enactment of the Alabama Legislature, all manu- 
facturing ente~prises in Florence are exempt from 
taxation for a period of ten years. The educational 
facilities are excellent ; there are churches of all 
denominations and a society choice and well estab- 
lished. 

It is no new city, but it has, so to speak, been born 
again, its new birth dating from the early part of 1887. 
Since that time, two years, its population has quad- 
rupled, increasing from 1,500 to over 6,000, Twenty- 
eight different enterprisesand industries, represent- 
ing $10,000,00), have been actually established, and 
within the last six months many other large and 
important companies have organized. 

Florence is already quite a large railroad centre. 
It is only twenty-one hours’ ride from Chicago, 





being 126 miles south-west of Nashville and 40 miles | 


west from Decatur. 

For information regarding lands, investments, 
etc., address Southern E:nigration Company, J. G. 
Middleton, General Agent, Florence, Ala. 

For information regarding rates and how to get 
to Florence, address William Hill, General Passen- 
enger Agent, C. & E. I. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Tuose who are skilled in the nice adjustment of 
evidence will see why we value the following. They 
will also discover why we refrain from imposing fur- 
ther introduction or adding more than our sonal ong 
gestion as to brochure and address. 

Hon. P. H. Jacobs, the well-known chemist, editor 
of the Poultry Keeper, Farmer's Magazine, and Agri- 
cultural Department of the Philadelphia Record, savs: 


‘*T have examined carefully the Compound Oxygen 
manufactured by Drs. STARKEY & PALEn ; also their 
mode of treatment by inhalation, and have noted the 
great benefit to those who have used it among my per- 
sonal friends. I cheerfully say that it offers’ better 
yromises of curing such diseases as consumption, 
Ciumebitio, asthma, catarrh, dyspepsia, nervous pros- 
tration, rheumatism, neuralgia, and all other complaints 
of a chronic nature, than any other treatment that has 
come to my notice. That it will give to the exhausted 
system renewed and permanent vitality is beyond a 
doubt.” 

The brochure to which we refer contains the history 
of Compound Oxygen and a record of cures in many 
interesting cases. This, with our y mgs 4 review, 
Health and Life, will _be forwarded free of charge to 
any one gn Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 
Arch Street, Philadel 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Au. danger of drinking impure water is avoided by 
adding 20 drops of Angostura Bitters. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 





| 


Mrs. Wrvstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always | 


be used for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick; we gave her Castoria. 
- -When-she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


| 





happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, 
with loss of hair. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
ye og and Cuticurna RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuricuRA, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
REsOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorreR Drue anD 
Cuémicat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


{2 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 4-4 
we prevented by Curicura Soap. | 





theumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
\ speedily cured by CuricuRA ANTI-PAIN PLAs- 
TER, the only paia-killing plaster. 














INSURANCE. 
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Protection for the People. 


THE NEW YORK 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoO. 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CLINTON B. FISK, 


PRESIDENT. 
Ample Reserve. Claims Paid Promptly. 
Coop Ternis To Coop AcENTS, 
Address CHARLES T. Hopper, Secy. 











THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Soczety 
wssues a new policy 
) which, 
like.a bank draft, 
ws a.simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 














ENGLISH SILK JERSEY GLOVES 


For Ladies and Children in all lengths and the most 
desirable colors. 


FRENCH AND_ENGLISH LISLE THREAD AND 
TAFFETA GLOVES. 


| “*Special’’ Ladies’ English Piqué Gloves, 4 Butt., 


Emb., at $1.00 per pair. 
Extraordinary value in Tans and Black. 
Biarritz Saxe Ist Quality Gloves at $1.00, in 
Tans, Gray. and Black. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


126%28 Cheolwuh St 


phia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, | 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


MADE WITH BOLLING MILK. 





AGENTS Sam's, Bettie, Bleetxtoey pare 


LADIES Write us if you want te make 
eve hour will 
H. K, ios & O00. KichmonaVa. 
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Guaranteed at least 7 per cent. 


Florence Cotton & Iron Co. 


OF FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $2,000,000. 


20,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 

Registry and Transfer Agents, American Loan 
and Trust Company, New York, which is also de- 
pository for the funds. 

This company offer their treasury shares, for de- 
velopment purposes only, at 85 per cent. Interest 
guaranteed (at least 7 per cent.) by a syndicate of 
gentlemen identified with the company. The fol- 
lowing statement of its condition is certified and 
submitted : 


400 town lots at $500 each... ........... $200,000 
Furnace and 20 acresland... .. ..... 100,000 
8,000 lots (50x 132) at $100 each.......... 800,000 
1,000 acres ore land..... ..... cssscses 20,000 
Cotton mill and gin in full operation.. 50,000 
10,000 shares treasury stock at 85c.... 850,000 

$2,020,000 


The above property is owned in fee simple and 
free from all debts and incumbrances. Also nine 
miles riparian right on Cypress Creek, with three 
dams built and in use, and locations for tbree more, 
soon to become a prominent source of income. 

The growth of Florence is the most remarkable in 
the ‘‘ New South,”’ the population having increased 
since September last from 2,300 to 7,500, due entirely 
to advantages offered all classes of manufacturers, 
Four railroads enter Florence, though competing 
with navigation on the Tennessee. 

Should a * town-lot ** boom reach Florence, which 
appears certain in the near future, the company’s 
property should increase in value ten or twenty 
times. Without disturbing the treasury assets, it is 
estimated on a careful bagis that the annual income 
will be sufficient to pay the etéckholders at least 


15 PER CENT. DIVIDENDS. 


Investors are urged to make a thorough examina. 
tion of the properties. 

Full particulars and prospectuses can be had of 
the financial agents, who have personally visited 
and examined the properties. 

RANDAL H. FOOTE, 49 Broadway, New York. 








To meet the many inquiries for Bound Volumes 
of JupGE, we offer for sale 


VOLUMES XIV. AND XV. OF JUDGE, 


i Rendseme Cloth binding, with Gilt Edge and 
itie, 
PRICE PER VOL., $4,50, 
inclusive of postage. 
THE JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., 
JUDGE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 





-WHERE 
INSURED? 
In Boston, at the 
office of Hub Gore 
; Makers, the largest 
manuf’urers of Shoe- 
Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on 


ARE 


YOUR 


CONGRESS 


SHOES 





the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 


How insured? 
y this 


Legal 
.ment which accom- 
panies the shoes. 


INSURED? 








INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Masé., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This {usures to thé wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF Y ABS) om date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eightcen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Ist'ds, and we will insert new Gorein 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 


HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 
Signed. 











WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 


Shrinking. Look Better 
Fading. 8 ° 
AGAINST{ Bagging. UCH | Fit Better. 
Geter rape. SHOES Feel Better. 
earing Out. Last Longer. 
WHERE Sold ? EVERY shoe dealer can sell 
you shoes Containing Insured Hub Gore ¢/ you tn- 
sist. They costno more. Some dealers will coax 
you to buy imitations on which they make extra 
rofit. Look out for such “ dodges.” Refuse posi- 
ively any Congress Shoes without the Heart 
Mark onthe clastic. 

We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of 
good shoes and insure the shoes. 100,000 dealerr 
selithem. If yoursdcaler won't supply you, write 
us for list of, dealers tu your locality, 


* Copyright, 188), by Hub Gore Makers, Bosten, Mase, 
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Save Your Hair 


id a, timely use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
This preparation has no equal as a 
dressing. It keeps the scalp clean, cool, 
and healthy, and preserves the color, 
fullness, and beauty of the hair. 


“TI was rapidly becoming bald and 
gray; but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thick and glossy and the original 
color was restored.’’—Melvin Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 

‘* Some time ago I lost all my hair in 
consequence of measles. After due 
waiting, no new growth appeared. I 
then used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and my 
hair grew 


Thick and Strong. 


It has apparently come to stay. The 
Vigor is evidently a great aid to nature.’ 
ang, Be. Williams, Floresville, Texas. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and find it a 
most satisfactory dre sssing for the hair. 
It is all I could desire, be sing har mless, 
causing the hair to retain its natural 
color, and re quiring but asmall quantity 
to render the hair easy to arrange. 
Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles street, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

“‘T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
for several years, and believe that it has 
caused my hair to retain its natural | 
color.’—Mrs. H. J. King, Dealer in 
Dry Goods, &c., Bishopville, Md. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY ‘ 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Bold by Druggista and Perfumers. 


Mass. 





JUST WHAT you REQUIRE! 
"DENTAL PENCIL 


NEW TOILET ARTICLE 

For removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the 
Teeth, thus completely ar resting the earn of de- 
eay. For whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no 
equal. Positive in effect, safe and convenient. Sent 
a mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. Money refunded 

not entirely satisfactorv. Agents wanted. Ladies 
aa gentlemen. H. L. FESLER & CO., MANuFacturR- 
ERS & Proprietors, 464 Broome Street, New York. 








—_— 


NONE NIGER ss 





In the High Court of Justice. Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 
petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.'s Registered Trade Mark CH EI RY 
BLOSSOM. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universall 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLC HAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtTH AVENUE, New York. 


The most aw? cleanly and agree- 
able Willow Charcoal preparation 
known. Free from all grit and dust, 
palatable as confections, and do not 
soil mouth or fingers. The best known 
remedy for Acid Stomach, Often- 
sive Breath, Flatulency and In- 
digestion, For sale by all crupgiate. 
or mailed free for 25c., by RULON & 
General Agents, 22 Vesey St., New York, 


D E headache arising 
from them. 
‘ E. GRILLON,. 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Sinch CADET, $10 thousand, OPERA, $12. 
cusaN Havana Wrapper and Filler, PERFECT 6, 4% 
























A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 





oe 35 thousand. Sample box by mail, "We. 
GENTS WANTED. 4. M. AGU Eko, 
946 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


THE KODAK. 


NYBODY 
can “use the Ko- 
DAK. The op- 
eration of mak- 
ing a_ picture 
consists simply 
of pressing a 
button. One 
hundred instan- 
taneous pictures 





are made with- 

out reloading. 

— No dark room 

PRICE, $25.00. or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, where- 


by all the work of finishing the pictures is done 
at the factory, where the camera can be sent to 
be reloaded. The operator need not learn any- 
thing about photography. He can “press the 
button” —we do the rest. 

Send for copy of Kopak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 
The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 


eu ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Pocket Match Safe Free to Smokers of 


TANSILLS aNoH 5 vl 














A Pure, Delicious, Agreeable Table | 


Brushes, Hand, Toilet, and Shampoo Brushes, were 


Water. 


ONEITA 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
KIDNEY AND OTHER TROUBLES 


Oneita Spring Company, 
UTICA, N. Y. 
J. M. BELL & CO., 


WHIS on 420)... 


First-Prize Medal. | Successor to C. WEIS, M’f'rs ot 
Vienna 1873. Meerschaum Pipes, Smokers’ 
Articles, etc.,who esale and retail. 
Repairing done. Circulars free. 
39” B'way N. Y. Factories, 69 
‘Walker St., and Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver- mounted Pipes, 
etc., made in newest designs. 


New ¥ ‘ork, 


31 Broadway, 

















CURES WHERE ALL 
Cough 


LSI 
rm 2 Tastes good. Use 
d_by druggists. 








ANY, person writing good have send 2c. stamp 
for good news to 721 Broad St., Newark, N. Se 


free. _Confiden Address H. 
x0 LaFayette, Ind 





Agents $10 a day surE ; new rubber under- 
BADE garment. Mrs. H. F. Lirre, Chicago, Ill. 


Morphine an and Whis Whisky Habits pain 
lessly cured. Tre: tment —4 on trial 


OPIUM KRAMER, Sec., 


IMPROVED OIL-LIGHT 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Lime and Electric Light Apparatus, and 


Mechanical, Plain and Fine Colored Views. 


J.B.COLT & CO.,Manufacturers 
No. 16 B Beekman St., New York. 


$51 S8a day, sy. Samples worth 2.15 FREE 








ines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder | Co., Holly, | Mich. 


RUPTURE 


cured in a stipulated time. 
NO DELAY FROM WORK. NO OPERATION. 
Call or send stamp for circular and references of those 
cured. We have on hand over 300 styles: of Trusses, 
from $1 up, and suspensories of all "kinds. Orders 
filled by a or to any part of the United 
States. . M. BURNHAM, M.D. 
AOS CurxTon PLack, New York, 





writes from DYKE" Reard Biiy grow he heaviest 

Nov. 20. —Dyke’ Leard and hair in 4 weeks. One Phg.de the 

rd Chait has < vy wo wi a3 Guarantaed wow. toes tines tho 

pper lip ii row in onength any semedy known. 

oe My face was entirely fre einen 4 for SOc. stampa, sealed. 
lundreds more. SMIT" 3 ‘re. CO., Palatume, Lie. 





wee 
emouth. 








LADIES AND CENTS! 
One Pair Free! 


One Pair of Elegant Satin Embossed ‘Slippers, in 
seven shades and colors, FREE. Inclose 7 cts. post- 
age, and I will send them by-mail. 


OHIO SLIPPER HOUSE, 
Richmond Centre, Ohio. 
___ Mention Frank Leslie's Illustra dlustrated Newspaper. 


WEST SHORE ne HALF - HOLIDAY: 


The West Shore Railroad has arranged for.a Halt- 
Holiday Special Train, leaving New_York 
EVERY SATURDAY-AT 1;:00_P. M. 
during the Summer Months. _ This train makes -Ex- 
— time, dnd reaches’ alt important points along 


HUDSON RIVER AND 0 GAPORIEL, MOUNTAINS 


LAKES MQHONK AND MINNEWASKA. 
This will no doubt: prove ‘a popular train. Busi- 
ness men can leave.after, close.of business Saturday ,. 
brad take supper with their families in the mount- 


* SPECIAL MONDAY MORNING TRAIN) RETURNING 
leaves all points in the Mountains Monday-Morning, 
arstving at at New | ¥ Onin time: for, 


‘TO. STOUT, PEOPLE, 


cheme aaliee, 


Picla!enss Sam, 











| 20 cts. post paid. 
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Bailey's Rubber Shampoo Brush 











[Size,7 x7 inches. Patented June 4, 1889.) 


ERADICATES DANDRUFF. 


It thoroughly cleanses the scalp and hair of all 
impurities, leaving both in a clean and healthy con- 
dition, simply by using with pure soap and water. 
It causes no irritation, as is often experienced from 
finger-tips or a bristle brush. For bathing tne neck 
and face, or children, it will be found delightful. It 
is made from a sheet of pure Para rubber, one side 
heing formed into cylindrical teeth with a flat end, 
and the whole as soft and pliant as a silk handker- 
chief. Price, 75 cents. Send us postal note and we 
will forward prepaid. 


WARNINC. 


Our patents on Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh 


issued June 4, 1889. 


The public are hereby cautioned not to manufact- -| 
ure, , buy, sell, expose for sale, or use any goods of a | 





like construction, unless the the same bears our firm 





name, as we shall prosecute all infringements wher- 
ever found to the full extent of the law. 


Cc. J. Bailey & Co., .Manfrs., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


28 Drawings Annually 


European Premium 











Government Bonds.. 


#5.00 will secure these ; splendid ehanpes 
for you. 


GRAND PRIZES: nye 
$1,000,000, $500,008; $250,000; $100,009, Ete., 


These Bonds are sold in accordance with the hati 
of the United States, and aré not regarded as a | 


lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every 
Bond must be. redeemed -with -the Full Nominal 
Value, or draw a Premium. 
Send $5.00 as first payment on these Bonds, to 
take part in next drawing, to 
E, H. HORNER, Banke 
86 and 88 Wall Street, “hew York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


| 66 State Street, a“ Mass 


20 N. ‘Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


—s — = a. 4 # 452 4488 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


~| THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED, 


by-A. ScHULTZE, President of the 
MORAVIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Every reader and student of the 
Bible will find it of very great interest and practical 
use. Order at once. Susacuac Spool-Holder, 10c. 
THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 


THE DEMAGOGUB. 
BY THE LATE DAVID R. LOCKE (Nasby). 

An American novel of powerful-interest, written 
by the late Petro!eum V: Nasby during the last years 
of his life-time. The MSS: of this novel was recently 
discovered among Mr. Locke's papers, and about the 





middieof July publication willbe commenced, torun | 


as a serial, in the TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE. It 
will create a literary sensation. Send 25 cents fora 
three+monthssubscription, and read this great story. 
Specimen copies of JEEKLY BLADE, giving par- 
Liculars, FREE. THE BLADE, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Use this bookjand keepa rec- 
BOOKS | HAVE READ ord of your reading. "Supe: 
rior to index rerum or index omnium. Prepaidt 
wi address, $1.25. Select agents wanted. ROSS 
B. HOUSE, Albany, N. Y. 


jm LADI 
ATAMERI an DIES get 


orders for our calebented 7 Teas, 
Cofiees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 
popes 89, New York,N.Y. 
Wanted. 90 dest sell- 













GRE 


MONTE. 4 id. 1 i 
in the wor Frea 
irgartie JA ay BRONSON, Debroit. Mich. 4 
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For FRANK LESLIE’S 


a . 
TLEUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


The most simple and strongest file made. Will 
not deface the centre porters, and allows each 
paper to be removed singly. Each file will hold 26 is- 
sues, or one volume. Price by mail, post-paid, $1.25. 


THE JUDCE PUBLISHING CO., 


Juper Buiiprne, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








PDL 


SUMMER RESORTS. 5 


OPAL DD LS 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
Pavilion Hotel. Open June 20. 
Send for illustrated circular, list of hotels, prices, 
and pamphlet descriptive of bath-houses and 


Earopean Methods of Using Sulphur Water 


for CATARRH, Repent, and allied diseases. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SONS. 


SCHOOLS. 


aad ees 


New YorK Crry, 2 East 14th Street. 


Metropolitan Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. The most select musical school in the United 
States. Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin; Harmony, and the Languages. 
Successful musicians and eminent teachers com- 
prise the faculty—all actually empienee at the Con- 
servatory. Prominent among.them are: Dudley 
Buck, Albert R. -Parsons,. Harry Rowe Shelley, 
Samuel P. Warren, and Paolo Giorza. Applicants 
without musical talent not accepted. Send for cir- 
cular. . GREENE, General Manager. 
C. B. Haw.ey, Musical Director, 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


STHNOGRAPHY 
Taught in Three Months. 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE ON TYPEWRITING 
MACHINES WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE, 

Also, stenography taught at reduced rates. Pupils 
qualified for rapid stenographic dictation in from three 
to four months. 

Dictation will be given in any system of stenography 
by the hour, .week, or month. - 

Pupils rec ‘ommended , arid ‘otherwise,assisted to. posi- 
tions as soon as qualified. Pupils iristrutted in stenog- 

way by mail. Twelve.lesson-sheets by,mail, which 
will fully prepare students for dictation,‘one dollar. 








Stenography ean be taught by mail with perfect suc- 


cess. 
MISS LAMB, Bs 

Room 33, 3d Floor, Gileey Building, 1; 193. Broadway, 

between Twenty-eighth and Twenty: ninth Streets... 


A SUMMER LIST OF NEW-BOOKS. 


A TRANSACTION IN HEARTS. —A novel by 
Ep@ar Sactvus, Author of “ Tristrem Varick,” ete., 
etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper covers, 50 
cents. Saltus’s latest novel and in some respects his 
best. The author aims a terrible blow at the hy- 
pocrisy of those who, setting themselves up as ex- 
amples, fall before the temptations of that which is 
lowestJjn their own natures. 

TRISTREM VARICK.— By Epaar Satrus. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; r covers, 50 cents. In this 
novel Mr. Saltus has treated a subject hitherto 
unex ploited in fiction. 

- A SPLENDID EGOTIST.—A novel by JEAn-. 
NETTE H. WaLWorTH, Author ‘of ‘That Girl*from 
Texas,” “ The Bar Sinister,”’ ete.} ete. 5 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00; paper coyers, splendidi iljumibated 
50 eents, A brilliant novel by this wate ‘author, and 
one of the -best she-has written... - 

MANON LESCAUT.— From the French: of the 
Abbé Prévost, by ARTHUR W. GuxprRyY. Papér covy- 
ers, parchment sty le, with beautiful —e design 
in colors, 50 cents. ‘* Manon Leschut ” has — 
considered the first of Fren. bh Standard Novels 
translation is beautifully done. 

THE VENGEANCE OF MAURICE DENAL- 
GUEZ.—MapaM Do.aro’s posthumous novel. 12mo, 

cloth, gilt top, $1.00 paper covers, in colors, beau- 
tifully illustrated, 50 cents. A powerful . novel, 
fg ed upon recent’ developments in English high 


life. 

' BELLA- DEMONIA, —By Seiiva Do 
thor of ‘t Mes. Amours,”’\etc.. 12md, clot , gilt to 
$1.00 ; dp aa ‘coyers, 50: cents: ‘A ibrilliant wo 
\fouinde upon inc agents of the Tirke. Russian War. 

HE BLACK: BALL.—By Ernest DELANCEY 
' Pras, _Author. of “A Slave of, Gireumstatces,”’ 
etc. “!2mo, cloth, gilt som $1.00 ; paper; 50-cents. 
A fantastic romance, full of human nature, keen 
satire, and clever character-drawing. 

THE PROPHET’S MANTLE. —A novel by 
FaBrtaNn- BLaNnD,. 12m0, cloth, gilt, top, ti 00 ; per 
covers, 50 cents. An extremely arya story, of Enig- 
lish and hussian life. . 

HEKNDON’S _LINGOEN. — By ‘Wintraw ‘H. 
HeRnpon and J. W. Wek, A. M. Fhiree volames. 
‘Half calf, $9 00; cloth, $r50! “This isa fife of the 
great statesman and martyr President from an en- 
tirely new. stand poinr.- 

THE BIRTH OF THE REP UBLIC,--By Dan-_ 
1EL R. GoopLoz. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 50. 
A clear ard concise historical work. 








RO, ‘Au- 





A RIDE ON A CYCLONE.—By Wm. H. Bat LOU. 
12mo, cloth, gilt. top, $1.00; paper covers, 50 ceuts. 


MADELINE ASD OTHER POEMS. — By 
James MeCarRRoL. 12mo, -loth, white vellum style, 
$1.50. A collection of solidly good poetry which is 

the fruit of a long and useful life. 

THE MASQUE OF DEATH AND OTHER 
POEMS.—By Caaries Lorin Hitpretrx. 12mo, 
cloth, vellum style, gilt top) rough edge, $1.00 
volume of pure and original poetry, full of thought 
and music. | 


BELFORD, CLARKE: & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago New York, and San "Francisco. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


he Largest Establishment in the World for the 
qi > of Hairand —— Eczema, Moles, 
Warts,Superfiluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, 
Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 
Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, Scars, 

ttings, Facial Development, etc. Send 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im- 
JOUN and their treatment 

OHN 


| A striking story of the Vernesque order. 












H. WOODBURY 
DERMATOLOGIST, . 
210 West 42d St., New York City, N. ¥. 
Ges Woodbury’s Facial Soap, » By Mail, 50 cts. 


BABY CARRIACES 


Pietory P a 


LUBURG eee" mre. Co. 145 Saath 31, Philaga. 


Our own *‘ old reliable’ make, 
Superd Silk b Silk Umbrella with old: fashioned Spftaltield 
| silk, none so good, and solid pamento. 











>sént pre- 
pait in U.S., $4. 5. J. McELWEE, w hotesale and 
retail, Albany, N. Y. c 





TRIGESTI. 





(PEPSIN, BISMUTH, and-NUX VOMICA.) 


In this pre 


ration we have combined the remedies which above all others have become established as 


invaluablein the treatment of the various forme-ef digestive disorders. The Pepsin used.is concentrated 
1d of the bigest digestive power ; the Bisniuth*of thd purest the market affords. ; The Nux V omica is 


the best = sh extract. 


i ‘The efficacy of this combination lies in its, triple effect 
prevention of ferpevtation and formation of, gases by the Bismuth, and the 
ion 


on aluventary. articles, the 


se pre of the Nux Vomica on tlie 


that of ‘the dctinal.solvent action of the Pepsin 


f the digestive Niids. 


‘PREPARED IN/PBOWDER AND TABLETS. 
PRICE, 25 AND 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE, ‘POSTPAID. 


oS OS 


DITMAN, Chemist, , 


* BROADWAY AND BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 












Li) \ 


CULTURE. 


He—* Do you like ‘Carmen’ ?” 
SHe—* Why, what a funny question to ask! 
is too perfectly dreadful.” 


No, I don’t; and I think their language 








JOHN D.CUTTER & Co. 





ULL WEIGH 
: PURE A 





PURE SILK_ 
WHY ARE 
PurE Dye 


THE BEST ? 


CuTTER’s SILKS 


into them and nothing else. 
The aim is to make the best, at a fair price. Quality 
is the first consideration. 
That always gives satisfaction; low prices don't. 
1e lowest-priced is not cheapest. 
The price is $2.20 per yard, and it comes in dress- 
patterns of 16, 17, 18, oF 20 yards.’ 
Ask for Joun D. CuTTER & Co’s. 





Take no other. 





B 
pAKIN 


Owoe! 













GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & COS 


p breaklast Cocoa. 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


‘ No Chowstoats | 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Artowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 





R 


Its superior excellence proven in millions cf | 
| 











homes for more than a quarter of a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the | 
Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, 
Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


LOUIS. 


**SECURUS JUDICAT 
ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


Apollinaris, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


LIEBIC COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| and examined the. materials used in the preparation of Recamier Cream. 


| perfectly safe and beneficial for the uses specified. 


Because the best stock the world produces is put | 


Soups; Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘tan | 
. . . s . | invaluable tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” An- | 
The filling at the- Apollinaris Spring (in | gual sale, 8,000,000 jars. 
Rhenish Prussia) amounted to | 
q 1,894,000 bottles in 1887, and m= - 
12,720,000 ettles in 1888. 
Of all Grocers, Druggists, and Mineral Water 
Dealers. 
BEWARE OF IMITATION 
Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 





von Liebig’s signature in blue across label, 
| as above. 
Sold by Store keepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


| LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 








1LSSo. 


1784. 







BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
a= IN - 
EMBROIDERY, KNITTING 
AND CROCHET WORK. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macrame ; 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


See that every pair is stam 
The Burt @ Pac Ses 


**Korrect Shape.” | 


oo 
FAC KAS” © 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
IT CONFORMS TO SHAPE OF FOOT. 
If you Lea voneere in fit, with freedom from 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, surge sreuppatention ih ates to 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, the hoe. It is acknowledged 


> . Sasaertakie e best wearing and most stylish 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. ek <———— m a the world, 


Don’t spoil your feetby wearing cheap shoes. 
The Burt & P okerd Shoe costs no more than any 
other fine none aij dee it in value, 

All styles ‘in Hatd- made, Hgnd-welt, and Barret 
also Boys’ and Yourus’. If not sold by your dealer send 
his name and your address to 


Packard & Field, Brockton, Mase. Solty 





dons Sa Circular $8. News- 











CENTS PER COPY. SHEET MUSIC. Phila. 876 | Melbourne, 1880 
Full size (11x14). Same as sold in musie stores — ar eee 1881 
generally at from 80c, to $1.00. Largest list to ‘aris, } _— am, 
select from. Send ten cevts for sample ae a apene 5 Pi. 
| copy. Catalogue FREE, 8 me ae fang 
| National Music Co., Chicago, Ill. Bew Imi 


[Joy 13, 1889. 


BAKING 


ROYAL PAKS 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Light Sweet Wholesome Bread 
Delicious Pastry 














The public is warned against swindlers, discharged employés, or persons representing 
The secrets of the 
manufactured by 


themselves as connected with the Recamier Manufacturing Company. 
formule for compounding the articles owned “by 
UNKNOWN OUTSIDE MY LABORATORY. 


HARRIET 


me ana me are 


Husparp Ayer, President. 
Mrs. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER: 


New York, Jzzly 19, 1888, 
Dear MADAM: 


We have, in accordance with your wish, inspected your works, studied the processes, 
Our opinions in the matter are 
as follows: 

The constituents of the Recamier Cream are well-known remedial agents, and their properties are fully: 
described and authorized in the American and French Pharmacopceias. j 

They are combined in a way which, while novel, is chemically correct, the resulting preparation being: 

In the proper sense of the word, Recamier Cream ig 
not a cosmetic, but a remedial agent for the skin. 

The average druggist would be unable to put up Recamier Cream from the correct formula, since the 
operations involved in its successful production require mechanical manipulations for which he is not 
prepared, and which would be difficult, if not practically impossible, on a small scale. Nor if he had the 
apparatus and mechanical appliances required in its production could he make i as cheaply as you do,. 
unless he went into the manufacture on an equally large scale and bought the in ients in large quanti- 
ties. Prepared in small amounts, the selling price must be considerably higher than that fixed by you. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
Henry A. Mort, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Member of the London, Paris, Berlin and American Chemical Societies, 
Txos. B. STILLMAN, M.Sc., Px.D. 
Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
Peter T. Austin, Pu.D., > 8., 
Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers College and New 
Jersey State Scientific School. 
Price, #1.50. 
Moths, Freekle and Liver Spots, and to preserve a good 


RECAMIER CREAM, for Sunburn, Pimples, ete. 


RECAMIER ALMOND LOTION, 
skin. Price, %1.50. 


REC AMIER BALM, to use in place of injurious white washes. Price, $1 50, 


REC AMIER POWDER, Finest Toilet Powder ever manufactured. Toilet, Nursery, and 
after shaving. Does not come off or make the face shine. Sample of Powder sent free. 
Price, 50 cents and 81.00, 


RECAMIER MEDICATED SOAP, aporteeiy pure soap, into which are incorporated many 
of the balsams and «ther healing ingredients used in Recamier Cream. Price, un- 
scented, 25 cents; scented, 50 cents. 


In giving orders pleese make your remittance by Post Office or 


Express Money 
(rder, Postal. Note, Stamps, or in Registe red Letter. 


‘Please mention paper, 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, President Recamier Manufacturing Gong 


Sato ‘52--54 4 Park ‘ Place, | New York City. 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIPTREN YEARS THE STANDARD. 


a and 
Embraces the ‘Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, , SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Best in the world. Examine his 
$5.00 rH NUINE HAND-SEWED SHOE, 
$4.00 HAND-SEWED WELT SHOE. 

Ss. ss Lou ICE aN b PARM ECS SHOE, 
+4 RA SH 























OS ae, JE. 


AN’S HOF 
$2.00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 








$3 SHOE .cadies. 
Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 


If any dealer says he has the W. L. 
name and price, stamped on bottom, 
sold by your dealer, write W. L. DOU 


DOUGLAS SHOES without 
ut him down as a fraud. If not 
LAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


LADIES’ & OHILDREW’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 


CAUTION 





COLUMBIA 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 


Tandems, Safeties. 


Catalogue free. POPE MFG. 
CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


CURE®. DEAF by Pucn’s Par. IuProven 


Cusmionsp Ear Drums. 
a proc FRE heard ery red 

Comfortable, invisible. Iustrated book 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. 





Li) Hy oo 

















